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INVITATION. 

\/isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


” 1896 the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company of Boston, the oldest military 
organization in the \United States, visited Lon- 
don as guests of the Honourable Artillery 
Company, the oldest military organization in 
the world. At the present time the Londoners, 
about one hundred and sixty strong, under 
command of the Earl of Denbigh, are paying a 
return visit to the Bostonians. The London 
company was expected to arrive October 2d. 
On the following day it was to be received at 
Providence by the Light Infantry of that city. 
After various festivities and entertainments in 
Boston it was.-to set out on a tour the itinerary 
of which included the following events: Visit 
to West Point and entertainment at New York 
by the Old Guard, October 7th and 8th; visit to 
Mount Vernon and Arlington, and reception 
by the President at Washington, October 10th ; 
visit to Montreal, October 12th. After return- 
ing to Boston the company will sail for England, 
October 15th. The Boston Ancients will escort 
the London Honourables in all their journeying, 
and will strive to make specially memorable the 
days they shall spend in Boston. 

The cover page pictures show the present 
commanders of the two companies, together 
with Faneuil Hall, in which the Boston 
Ancients have their armory. Probably every 
reader of the newspapers has been made ac- 
quainted, of late, with the history of both hosts 
and guests; but it may be said that the London 
company was incorporated by Henry VIIL., in 
the year 1537, and differs from any other military 
organization in England in that it is under the 
direct control of the crown, the sovereign being 
the captain-general. The Boston Ancients were 
chartered March 13, 1638, under the general title 
of ‘*'The Military Company of Massachusetts, ’”” 
and still preserve many of the customs and cere- 
monies of the time when the land was young. 


| ertgseciee animals do not figure very largely 
in statistical statements of the resources of 
Maine, yet many a man and boy in the northern 
and eastern parts of the state gains many a 
dollar by them. ‘To farmers alone, in towns 
east of Bangor, a single buyer paid last year 
more than seven thousand dollars for furs that 
these men had collected incidentally, that is, 
not to the neglect of their regular occupation. 


One farmer received more than five hundred 
dollars, a desirable addition to any man’s 
income, and nearly every dollar represented 


skins of foxes trapped on his farm. 


O' all queer things that any one ever lived 
upon, surely the strangest is green grapes. 
Yet they kept a Rhode Islander alive for nearly 
three weeks—a man who, being taken ill while 
at work alone, managed to drag himself to an 
unused outbuilding on a farm near Pascoag. 
Ile had not strength to get away, and while 
waiting for some one to pass the spot he ate 


green grapes, which fortunately were abundant. | 


Although weak and emaciated when found after 
many days, he was expected to recover. Per- 
haps it should be added that the ‘‘grape cure,” 
which is so popular at some European resorts, 
is not administered under the Rhode Island 
conditions. If it were, the remedy would be 


worse than almost any disease. 
” closing the Mount Washington season, 
Among the Clouds appeals to every reader, 
in whatsoever state he may reside, to urge upon 
his representatives in Congress the importance 
of speedy action on the bill to establish a forest 
reserve in the White Mountains, 
else,’’ it says, ‘‘can save from destruction the 
forests on the north slope of the Presidential | 
Range, and if the bill does not pass this winter, 
the most beautiful parts of the range will be | 
(listigured, to remain so for years.”? It is war- 
rantable to make such a general appeal, for the 
matter concerns the whole country. But let us 
not forget that these six states have forty -one | 
Senators and Representatives—a number suffi- 
cient to the mission of persuading every other | 


member of Congress that there never was better | next 
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in this instance. New England expects every 
man to do his duty. 


hree removals are as bad as a fire, according 

to the old proverb. Sometimes one ‘‘res- 
cuer’’ is a good deal worse. There was a 
chimney fire in a Connecticut mansion the 
other day, and a party of well-meaning ‘‘hands’’ 
undertook to save the furniture. Much of it, 
mirrors and chandeliers included, was pitched 
out of the front door, and a kitchen chair and 
a five-hundred-dollar clock were dumped on the 
lawn as unceremoniously as if one was worth 
no more than the other. The volunteers meant 
well; they were excited, that was all ; so excited, 
and consequently so dangerous, that in the end 
the police and firemen combined and chased 
them away. The damage amounted to eighteen 
thousand dollars. The fire in the chimney did 
a little of it. The furniture-savers did the rest. 


rsons who have felt a patriotic interest in 

the welfare of the Whitney game-preserve 
in Berkshire County, Massachusetts, will be 
glad to know that the newspapers erred in say- 
ing the buffalo had been sold to Hagenbeck 
of Germany. The truth is that these splendid 
creatures, twenty-six in number, have been 
presented to the New York Zodlogical Society, 
and will be at home henceforth in the Bronx 
Park. Mr. Whitney has accomplished what 
he set out to do—prove that buffalo could be 
bred in captivity in the East. It is probable 
that the range on October Mountain will be 
restocked with other rare animals, and it seems 
safe to predict that, as future experiments suc- 
ceed, either the New York zoo or some other 
public institution will benefit. Meantime let 
us be grateful for the retention of the buffalo. 
We have no buffalo to spare. 


* © 
THE SCHOOLBOY OF THE FUTURE. 


ike most admirable things, the modern pre- 
caution against infection is capable of being 
turned on its humorous side. Judge prophesies 
the extreme development of the health crusade 
in this conversation between the boy of the 
future and his teacher: 


ee ommy, | have you been vaccinated ?’” 
Yes, ma’am. 

“* Have you had your vermiform appendix 
removed ?”” 

** Yes, ma’am.’’ 

‘* Have you a certificate of inoculation for the 
croup, chicken-pox and measles ?’’ 

fes, ma’am.’’ 

“Is your luncheon put up in a patent anti- 
septic inner- pail? = 

“*Yes, ma’am. 

“ Have you your own sanitary slate bag and 
disinfected drinking-cup ?” 

‘*Yes, ma’am.’ 

**Do you wear a camphor bag round your 
throat, a collapsible life belt and insulated 
rubber heels for crossing the trolley line ?’’ 

** All of these.’’ 

** And a life-assurance policy against all the 
encroachments of old age 

‘*Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘Then you may hang your cane on the 
insulated peg and proceed to study your lesson 
in the thirty-fourth volume of ‘Ilygiene for the 
Young.’ ’”’ 

* & 


EVEN CONSTITUTIONALS FORBIDDEN. 


man who was visiting friends in a Kentucky 
town started out one morning for a walk. 

He extended his stroll until he found himself 
in the woods outside of the town, and then 
started back. He was overtaken by a man in 
a buggy. 

The man stopped his horse and looked at him 
expectantly. 

*Ain’t you going to get in?’’ he said. 

**What for ?”? 

“Mister,’’ rejoined the Kentuckian, ‘‘I reckon 
you’re a stranger in these parts, ain’t you?” 


“T *lowed so. ’Cause if you hadn’t been 
you’d ’a’ knowed that no man that’s drivin’ a 
rig hyer ever lets another man walk if he’s 
goin’ his way. Climb in.’’ 

Rather than violate one of the established 
customs of the country, the stranger ‘‘clumb 
in,’’ and finished his walk, so to speak, in the 
hospitable Kentuckian’s buggy. 


* © 


MURPHY’S MISCONCEPTION. 


urphy,’’ said a young officer to his new 

servant, ‘‘I have left my mess boots out 
this morning. I want them soled.’’ ‘‘Very 
good, sir,’’ replied Murphy. 

Later in the day, according to the London 
Chronicle, the officer said, ‘Did you take 
those boots, Murphy 8 

‘** Yes, sir,’? said Murphy, feeling in his 
pocl ket and bringing up eig iteen pence. 

‘The corporal took ’em, sir, and here’s the 
money. He said he would have given two 
shillings if it had been pay-day.’ 


& ® 


BEFORE THE PURE FOOD LAW. 


ittle Margery ran into the house, says the 


New York Press, her eyes sparkling and 
her cheeks flushed. ‘‘ Mama,’’ she cried, 


“mama, can’t anybody be arrested for cheating 
}a baby??? 


**Why,’’ answered her mother, 
want to know ?”” 
‘*Well,’’ said the little girl, ‘‘I saw the lady 
door fixing the baby’s bottle for him, and 


““why do you 


reason for creating a forest reserve than there is | she put a lot of water in it.’’ 


AMATEUR PHOTOS. 


How to paint them in water-colors taught by mail. 
No preparation for sa Furnish your own materials. 





We teach only, like’ Lamson prints, Free illusirated 
booklet. Lamson School for Painting, Portland, Me. 
THE ¢ 








Man Who Owns 


his home or has prety to a 
improve ought to know about “DRAGON” 

See large ad. in Aug. 13th issue. 
We send full information Free. PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT CO., 
Sales Office, 1 Broadway, New York. 

















KEEP YOUR HOUSE WARM 


this winter and SAVE COAL by fitting your 
DOORS and WINDOWS with Ford’s 


Air-Tight Weather Strip. 


A perfect protection from cold, draft and dust. It 
is inexpensive, made entirely of wood, and absolutely 
the best stri x the market. Send for il/nstrated book- 
let (Free). We want agents in each locality, and offer 
very liberal terms to good men. Write to us 


Charles J. Ford,222 Senior Bidg., Holyoke, Mass. 
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Pure South American Hair Mattress, the 
cleanest, softest and most resilient mattress made, 
Length of wervice, uality and com- 
fort considered, s the cheapest. 


Made in two pz Lt, best tickin 
Delivered express paid to any part a "New E oleae. 


CHARLES G. WARREN, Manufacturer, 
259-261 Main Street, Malden, Mass. 





HAVING THIS 
TRADE MARK 





BURNED IN TH one ARE 


NO POISON 


has ever been found in the enamel of 


AGATE NICKEL-STEEL 
If substitutes are offered, write us. 


Sold by First-Class Department and House-Fur- 
nishing Stores. Send for new Booklet. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
































* . . 

It is Marvelli Macaroni. 
Not made by hand. Made of wheat that is 25 per 
cent. richer in gluten than any wheat grown in 
Italy, mixed with distilled water, cured in fil- 
tered air and put up in tri sealed packages. 

‘*Marvelli”’ is the best possible Macaroni. Abso- 
lutely ¢ ty of perfect aver, and having four 
times the nutritive value of the best beef, it 
is an ideal food for young or old, invalid or 
epicure. Its rich, yellow color is wholly natural. 

Ask your grocer for “60 Ways to Cook Macaroni.” 

itis FREE. 

THE MARVELLI COMPANY, 
101 Water Street. Harbor Beach, Mich. 














Stove Clay. 


For Mending Cracks and 
Holes in the Stove Lining. 


Before building a fire 
to-morrow morning look 
to your stove lining and 
see if there are any holes 
or large cracks in it; if 
so, they should be 
stopped up at once with 
Champion Stove Clay. 
The longer they go the 
larger they get, and all 
the while the fierce heat 
goes directly through 
them to the thincast-iron 
plate forming the front 
of the oven, causing it to 
warp | and crack. A few 
cents’ worth of Cham- 
pion Stove Clay, used 


stove. 


Sent Free. 





Champion 


at the right time, often saves the expense of a new 
f you would know something of the havoc 
wrought by a “leaky” stove lining, send for booklet, 


“‘WHAT AILS THE STOVE ?” 





Bridgeport, Conn. 


Bridgeport Crucible Company, 

















For the Sleepless 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


Just before retiring half a tea- 
spoon in half a glass of water 
soothes the nerves, nourishes the 
body and gives refreshing sleep. 
If {_- druggist can’t supply you we will send 


small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rumrorp CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R. I. 

















| The Foundation 
|of Healthy Homes 


FOR FALL CLEANING 
nothing equals it. A marvelous 
cleaner and disinfectant. Rids car- 
vets of buffalo-bugs and moths. 

*uts house in healthy condition for 
winter months. Maintains it so. 
Kills all disease germs. 

TRIAL BOTTLE 
Mailed for five 2c. stamps. Booklet Free. 
SULPHO-NAPTHOL CoO., 
11 Haymarket Square, Boston. 
Ask your druggist for Seiphe Kernel 
Toilet Soap. Breen llent for Shampoo 
and Bath. Mailed for 25 cents. 
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RANGES & HEATERS 
Standard of Quality 


FURNACE CO. 32 UNION ST. 
BOSTON 
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geist THE — OF THE HARLOWS 


—— 9 go with. 
want to go, anyway.’’ 

Betty Harlow sat on the 
lounge with both arms behind 
her head, leaning backward. 
The attitude pushed a high roll 
of fair hair obliquely forward 
until it nearly obscured one 
eye, without, however, seeming 
to cause inconvenience to the 
owner, who gazed blandly from under it. 

‘*But you said —’’ Her friend Margaret 
paused in the act of putting on her hat, as 
she faced the speaker. 

**T don’t care what I said. Everything 
is changed.’’ Betty settled herself firmly 
for argument. ‘‘When Herbert first spoke 
of having a colonial entertainment in the 
little new club-house, I was interested, of 
course, because he’s my brother, just the 
way you are interested in things before you 
think much about them. It was his club, 
and it seemed sort of fun to have just so 
many couples for a colonial march and a 
tournament. I don’t know what else they 
have planned out to do afterward—some 
kind of historical guessing thing. We have 
the costumes left from the fair, so it would 
not be any trouble, and we had our own 
party and mother was to take us. I didn’t 
mind having Chris for a partner, even if f 
didn’t exactly rave over it. But I can’t 
have him now that he has the measles! 
Such a silly thing to get, anyway! Of 
course this throws me out entirely.”’ 

**How about Frank Larkin or that Clarke 
boy ?”? - 

**Frank can’t come, and Horace Clarke 
is to go with Ella.’’ 

“It is too bad,’’ conceded the guest. 
She gave up putting on her hat, and sat 
down in a chair fronting her friend. She 
was a slight girl, with a plaintive look 
in her brown eyes and an appealing droop 
to her head that contrasted with the viva- 
cious positiveness of the small and plump 
Betty. ‘‘But, O Betty, Herbert would be 
so disappointed if you didn’t come!’’ 

‘No, he wouldn’t,’’ interpolated Betty, 
in a low voice. 

‘**And so would we all be. We must 
find somebody for you, somewhere!’’ 

‘*] will not go with any old scrubbed-up 
partner.’’ Betty’s tone was final. ‘‘I think 
the whole thing is tiresome, anyway; it’s 
going to be hot and stupid. I’d rather stay 
at home. There’s nobody I’d give a straw 
to go with but Harry, and he is too far 
away. It’s all right for the rest of you. 
Douglas Larkin will take Sylvia—she’ll be 
here that morning, did I tell you? —and 
you have Herbert. I hope you’ll all have 
a lovely time; you needn’t pity me in the 
least.’? 

‘*You go with Herbert!’’ pleaded the 
other. ‘‘Take my place and I —”’ 

‘*Yes, and what would Ilerbert say to 
that? Don’t be silly.’’ 

‘*Why don’t you take Jack ?’’ asked Mrs. 
liarlow, persuasively. She had come in to 
station herself by the window and watch for 
the home-coming of her eldest son. Jack was 
the youngest hope of the household, a boy of 
fourteen. 

‘‘I’m sure he looks almost grown up; he’s 
taller than you are, Betty. I know I could 
make that suit Chris sent over fit him by taking 
up a little tuck in the knee-breeches under the 
buckle and hemming up the coat-tails, and if 
it’s a little large round, why, we could easily 
fill him out with something.’’ 

‘*Mother! If that isn’t exactly like you!’ 
Betty looked at her parent in affectionate 
despair. ‘‘ As if I’d care to go that way! And 
Jack would hate it. Here is Herbert at last.’’ 

“‘ Betty says she will not go to the entertain- 
ment.’’ Margaret had turned protestingly to 
the newcomer. 

**All right, let her stay at home if she wants 
to.’ 

Herbert, the six-footer, bent over to kiss his 
mother and receive her usual greeting. “You 
are so late 1 was afraid you had been run over 
in the city. Do be careful at those dreadful 
street corners. ’’ 

“It’s getting pretty warm in town.” He 
laid a pile of newspapers on the table as he 
spoke. ‘‘Do take your hair out of your expres- 
sion, Betty. You’ll want to go to the show 
fast enough when you know who is coming out 
to go with you! I shouldn’t wonder if you had 
the best partner of the bunch!’’ 

**Who?’? asked Betty, eagerly, swooping her 
unruly locks backward and sitting bolt upright. 

“Oh, I won’t tell you now.’’ Herbert’s 
handsome face looked provokingly mysterious. 





ORAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEVER. 


** I'VE AGREED TO TAKE JACK .. 


He went with impressive gaiety and whispered, | girl, and she knew it. 
with both hands hedging in his lips, to his | 
**Won’t she be | 
** Just think of | 
| boys, as companions, seemed to her foolish or 


mother and then to Margaret. 
delighted ?’’ he asked, loudly. 
it!’’ 

*“*I don’t believe there is anybody at all!” 
said Betty, contemptuously, as she got up and 
walked out of the room. ‘“‘ You’re just pre- 
tending.’’ 

She did not hear Herbert’s rueful, ‘‘I’m 
afraid she’s half-right there,’’ when the door 
was closed. 

She went up to her own room, ostensibly to 
arrange her hair. For all her apparent skepti- 
cism, she was partly believing; [lerbert might 
know of somebody. Betty was still child enough, 
in spite of the new womanliness of being 
‘‘almost eighteen,’’ to feel that her brother’s 
mystery might veil something impossibly differ- 
ent from the clear black and white facts which 
she knew so well. 

Yet the whispering teased her. She was 
complimented that he wanted her at his 
**show,’’ but she hated the whispering; she 
hated to be kept an outsider to an enjoyable 
secret. As a small girl she had pounded with 
fretful insistence on the locked door behind 
which her mother was manufacturing Christmas 
surprises. 

Betty admired her brother immensely, and 
looked up to him, although he was only a little 
over a year older than she. It was an inner 
grievance to her that lately he had begun to 











. AND HE’S PROMISED NOT TO SUCK HIS THUMB.”" 


She was clannish, to 
begin with ; she liked the people she had always 
known, and did not take very quickly to those 
who stood outside of the home palings. Most 


ill-bred or tiresome; they did not know what 
to talk about; they had not read anything. 

She began to feel too old for those of her own 
age. She did not know that they felt her lack 
of sympathy, and were repelled by her bright, 
sarcastic speeches. She was a favorite with the 
smaller boys, Jack’s set, and Herbert’s friends 
had always been hers, after a fashion—the 
Larkin boys, although they had moved to 
town, and Chris Farnham and Harry Leroy. 

Ah, Harry! The very name brought a smile 
to her lips. It had always gone without saying 
that she and Harry were comrades in every- 
thing, from their infantile mud-pie making and 
forbidden scamperings to the railroad-track and 
the river bank, to all the later outdoor pleasures 
of suburban life. 

He and she had hidden in the same delightful 
corner behind the cellar door and walked the 
piazza rails, and she had caught when Harry 
pitched. He had shared her glass of soda- 
water with her, and she had halved her banana 


for him; his ‘‘Come on, Chunky!’’ had led} 
| ite niece ; 
| gifted people who make whatever they do 


her, the one girl, in spite of Nerbert’s frowns, 
through all the terrors and delights of ‘‘cops 
and robbers,’’ in back streets and over alien 
fences; and they had indulged in the stirring 
joys of ‘‘kick the can’’ in the Harlow pre- 


take his pleasures apart from her, as a matter | cincts, with a youthful, galloping retinue, on 


of course. 
Pretty Betty, with her fair hair and dimples, | 
had not grown up into what is called a popular 


those crisp autumn days when the falling leaves 
were under foot and the pungent smell of wood | 


smoke and chrysanthemums filled the air. That 





last winter they had walked a 
couple of miles together each 
day to skate on a frozen elon- 
gated mud puddle that did duty 
for a pond. And they never 
lacked for anything to talk 
about. They read the same 
books; Ilarry always ‘‘under- 
stood.’’ 

“Chunky’’ — what a ridic- 
ulous name! He had a way 
of simulating the syllables by 

two whistles. Betty’s eyes roved in search 
of his picture in the dusty fish-net filled 
with photographs which hung over one 
section of the room, ornamented also with 
a decrepit banjo, some faded Christmas 
cards, a large red bow and a curled-up 
strip of birch bark—a decoration that in its 
entirety was.a despair to the housewifely 
soul of Mrs. Harlow, although Betty loved 
it. 

There was something now in the mere 
sight of Harry’s long, high-nosed, homely, 
merry face that brought an irresistible smile 
to Betty’s lips. Oh, if he had not gone to 
Indiana! If Harry could have taken her 
to the show, would it not have been fine! 

‘*1’ve got a partner for you, Bets,’’ said 
Herbert, amiably, a couple of nights later. 

They were sitting at the dinner-table, 
lingering over the strawberries, all but Jack, 
who, being bidden by his father to wait like 
other people for his dessert, had wriggled 
miserably on the edge of his chair in the 
brief interval before devouring the fruit 
whole as a means of escape to an abbrevi- 
ated ball game at the corner of the next 
street. 

The dust there had been momentarily 
pasted down by a watering -cart, to the 
future detriment of his new tan shoes, but 
of this Mrs. Harlow was not yet aware; 
Jack bethg of that order of boy who, no 
matter how often he is subjected to the 
cleansing exigencies of a home toilet, is 
always seen in public in the summer-time 
in a damp and wilted shirt, the collar open 
and the sleeves rolled up, and he himself 
in apparent instant need of a bath. 

‘*I’m not going,’’ said Betty, in answer 
to Herbert’s remark. 

‘*Oh, yes, you are! Lester is coming 
out from town. He took to the idea as 
soon as I spoke of it. He hesitated a little 
afterward, but he’ll come.’’ 

Betty regarded him with scorn. ‘‘Oh, 
no, he will not,’’ she said. 

Lester was their cousin; she knew his 
ways. His facile promises were of the 
**pie-crust’”’ variety, broken whenever the 
vacillations of his own important pleasure 
demanded it. 

**Oh, no, he will not,’’ she repeated. 
“By to-morrow he’ll be tired of thinking 
of it, and we’ll have a little note from him 
saying how sorry he is he won’t feel well 
enough to come next week.’’ F 

“Betty !’’ said her mother, reprovingly. 
Herbert drummed on the table, but said 
nothing. Mr. Harlow pushed his plate 

away from him, and leaned his large frame 
backward in the armchair, which also tipped 
slightly backward on its hind legs; catching 
his wife’s eye, he tipped it back again. It was 
a habit which he had promised twenty years 
ago to overcome. Then he remarked, casually : 

‘*What do you say to having Tom for that 
night, Betty ?’’ 

“Uncle Tom!’’ cried Betty. 

**Yes; he came into the office to-day,’’ said 
Mr. Harlow. ‘‘ Your mother has been writing 
to your Aunt Kitty about this party of Her- 
bert’s; he seemed to know a lot more than I 
did. Kitty sent him in from Seabright to see 
if Betty here had a partner, and if not, he’ll 
come and take her. You’ve got a costume for 
him, haven’t you? Lie doesn’t want to see 
about any rigging up.’ 

**The suit Chris sent over will just fit him,’ 
said Mrs. Llarlow, with awed gratitude. 

‘*Uncle Tom!’’ Betty took a swift mental 
note of the situation. Why, that, indeed — 
To go with one’s uncle to a party is not exactly 
what a girl expects, but still—to have Uncle 
Tom willing to take her was an honor of which 
she could not but be sensible. 

He was tall and good-looking, and still young. 
Betty loved him, and was proud to be his favor- 
more than that, he was one of those 


amusing or entertaining or delightful in some 
way. 

**I wouldn’t mind going with Uncle Tom,’’ 
she said, tentatively. 

**He’d thank you for your condescension,’’ 
said Herbert. 

“Oh, I hope Lester will write and say he 































can’t. come!’’ breathed Betty, with fervor. 
‘*Well, I must see that my dress is all right. 
I’ll have to press out the skirt. I’m so glad 
the club is going to buy the refreshments, and 
we won’t have to make a cake! Mother and I 
are going to notch the post; it’s the first time 
on record that we haven’t had to take some 
sacrificial offering to an entertainment. When- 
ever we have a caller before eleven o’clock, I 
always know that I’ll hear mother’s company 
voice murmuring, ‘Oh, yes, certainly—a choco- 
late-layer cake!’ Then she comes up-stairs and 
weeps, because we’re getting to loathe the very 
smell of chocolate. I live in hopes of becoming 
one of the aristocracy who can afford to give 
real money for the ice-cream—we haven’t got 
beyond manual labor yet.’’ 

The next afternoon’s mail brought the ex- 
pected letter from Lester. Being threatened with 
tonsillitis, his duty forbade an exposure to the 
night air of the suburbs for a week or more to 
come. As Betty remarked, it was so conve- 
nient to be just ‘‘threatened’’ with a disease, 
for it committed the victim to no after effects! 

But the following day brought still another 
letter, this time from Aunt Kitty, full of wailing 
and protestation. Uncle Tom could not come, 
after all. He had strained his back very badly 
while carrying little Lutie, who had a way of 
jumping up and down in his arms. 

“ Lutie!’’ Herbert stared blankly. “‘I thought 
she was seven years old the other day. Can’t 
she walk ?’’ 4 

‘*They always prefer to carry her up- and 
down - stairs, if possible,’’ said his mother, 
apologetically. ‘‘Your Aunt Kitty is afraid 
she may fall. An only child, you know —’’ 
She stopped, warned by the stony glare of her 
own children. The spoiled Lutie was a sore 
subject. ‘‘I’m so sorry, Betty, that you are 
disappointed again !’’ 

‘‘Oh, don’t mind about me!’’ said Betty, in 
a high voice. ‘‘I never did care to go, you 
know ; I hate the whole thing.”’ 

‘*There is James Ellerby,’’ said Mrs. Harlow, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘He may be home in time. James 
is a very good-hearted fellow. Or there is 
Norton. ”’ 


**Mother! Please don’t! I will not go with 
either of them.’’ She began to laugh, in spite 
of herself. ‘‘ Measles, tonsillitis, strains — an 


invitation to escort me seems to blight whomever 
it touches. You can count me out.’’ 

“No, we can’t do that,’’ said Herbert, with 
real concern in his voice. 

“*You’ll have to!’’ said Betty,. stubbornly. 

He gave her a brotherly pat on the shoulder. 
“You don’t mean that. I’ve got a plan. 
Just say you’ll go, to please me.’’ 

‘‘Thank you, it’s the last thing I want to 
do,’’ said Betty. 

Plans! It was late in the day for plans. 

She remained unresponsive, although she felt 
that her mother watched her. Margaret ran in 
several times to submit new names for disap- 
proval. Even their neighbor, old Miss Simmons, 
came over to suggest the new young man at the 
boarding-house at the next corner. 

‘*He seems very inoffensive, my dear. He 
lies most of the time in the hammock, reading ; 
probably that’s why he’s so freckled. Yes, 
those are his feet that you see when you’re 
coming up the street; the position does make 
them look large. I confess I was a little preju- 
diced against him at first on account of his 
chewing gum so much, but his aunt says he 
does it on account of his digestion. She is a 
very nice person, a little incorrect in her lan- 
guage, perhaps, but some really educated people 
do get a little careless, you know, from associa- 
tion. She says her nephew is very anxious to 
get acquainted with some of the young people 
here, so I said I’d come over and see if Miss 
Betty had a partner for the entertainniént.’’ 

‘*Mother!’’ whispered Betty, in an agonized 
tone ; but she need not have feared. The danger 
was averted by maternal sagacity ere she stole 
up-stairs by herself. 

The long-talked-of festival was near at hand— 
the prettiest thing of its kind that had ever taken 
place in town. The club-house was covered 
inside with green boughs, interspersed with 
Japanese lanterns. 

Sylvia would be coming on the morrow, full 
of the joy of anticipated delights, full of excla- 
mations of sympathy at Betty’s being left out 
of it all. Proud Betty winced at pity. She 
would hear of nothing now but decorations and 
dresses and the tournament. How she wished 
it was all over! How sick she was of it! 

“ Betty!” 

*“Yes, mother.’”’ . 

“My dear, I’ve come up-stairs to speak to 
you.’’ There was a vibration in mother’s voice 
that stirred Betty strangely. ‘I want you to 
get your dress ready to go to the party. I wish 
you would make up your mind to go to please 
Herbert. ”’ 

‘Go with whom, mother ?”’ 

Mrs. Harlow stopped and hesitated. ‘‘With 
Jack, if there is nobody else. If you stay at 
home it will be really taking away most of the 
pleasure for Margaret and Sylvia, and hurting 
Herbert’s feelings very much.’’ 

**Tt’s not so at all.’’ 

‘* Betty, be reasonable,’’ said Mrs. Harlow. 
‘“‘Ilow often during this last year have you 
minded because Herbert has had his pleasures 
apart from you? And now this time, when 
he’s been so particularly anxious to give you a 
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good time at his entertainment, you have taken 
every opportunity to be disagreeable to him.”’ 

‘*Mother, you don’t understand. It’s no 
pleasure for me to go out and talk to these 
boys ; they are too tiresome for anything. And 
I don’t believe Herbert cares a bit whether I 
go or not. Why didn’t he ask me instead of 
Margaret? He and Harry and I used to go 
everywhere together until Harry went away, 
and since then he’s never —’’ 

Betty’s voice choked a little. 

“Then it’s your own manner that’s greatly 
to blame for it. I’ve wondered, really, that 
Herbert has taken the pains he has this time. 
Betty, you’ll be sorry if you persist in this 
mood. I can’t say any more, but —’’ 

‘Do you want me to say I like to go when I 
don’t ?’’ 

‘‘No, I want you to like to go, really.” 
Mrs. Harlow paused a moment; she was speak- 
ing from the depths of her own experience. 

‘*Betty, dear, does it make so much differ- 
ence whether one has what you call a good time 
for just a few hours? Suppose you don’t enjoy 
this party very much, what difference does it 
make? Is one’s own pleasure such a sacred 
thing that it can never be given up, even for a 
little while, to make others happy ?’’ 

**O dear!’’ said Betty. 

When Herbert came he found Betty sitting 
in his room, in the wicker chair under a gas- 
burner, laden with neckties. Her eyes were 
dancing as she announced with gushing enthu- 
siasm : 

‘*Oh, how I am looking forward to going to 
the lovely, lovely show to-morrow night!’’ 

**You are not at all. What do you mean? 
Stop fooling with that piccolo.’”” He looked 
both displeased and uncertain. ‘‘You’ve said 
every disagreeable thing you could about it.’’ 

*‘Oh, no, I haven’t! There you malign me! 
I could have said much more. But I’ve 
switched clear round, Herbert. I’m crazy to go! 
My young heart is set on it. I’ve agreed to 
take Jack and stuff him out with straw, and 
he’s promised not to suck his thumb. 

Herbert, really, I’m going—I want 
to! Don’t you believe me?’’ 

She was hanging on his arm now, 
laughing. He put his other arm 
round her as he said, consentingly, 
‘*Well, I thought it was mighty 
mean of you, Bets. It’s not often 
I ask anything of you, and I don’t 
believe you’ll besorry! I told 
you I had a plan. I know 
mother’s been at you, though ; 
you can’t fool me, but —’’ 
He gave her an affectionate 
pinch and pushed her out of 

She stood outside a minute 
with her hands clasped. He 
was really pleased, after all; 
a load seemed to have fallen 
from her. Margaret rushed 
in after tea with loud excla- 
mationsof delight, and pictured 
Sylvia’s pleasure the next 
day. Every one seemed sweet 
and good to Betty; her 
mother looked satisfied, her 
father’s, “‘So you’re to be 
at the show, partner or no 
partner, Betty,’’ voiced a 
cheery approval. Jack had 
evidently been also subject 
to maternal discipline, for 
he made no unpleasant refer- 
ence to the duties required 
of him. 

The blue, pointed bodice 
with the little lace ruffled 
shoulder cape and the gay- 
flowered petticoat had been 
donned before dinner on the eventful evening, 
that Sylvia might have full sway at the mirror. 

Betty was glad, honestly glad, that she was 
going, and yet — Her eyes were sweet, if she 
had known it, with the pain that is kept 
unselfishly to oneself. For there was a little 
pain underneath it all. She was to please 
every one by going, and yet the pleasure, the 
special touch that made each one happier, was 
not for her. They were all so loving and con- 
siderate for her, but there was no one for her 
alone. 

And she seemed suddenly to understand what 
it might be like to be always so, never to have 
any one who wanted to be with her most of 
all. The thought struck chill athwart her 
fancy ; it showed a way that lay before her like 
a path of moonlight across the snow—cold, yet 


‘beautiful, as are all the paths of God. Even if 


one is very young, one may have thoughts too 
deep to tell. 

**Are you all ready for the fray?’’ called 
her father, from below: ‘‘Come down; we 
want to see you!’’ . 

‘*Very well,’’ said Betty. 


“*Tam coming, I am coming, 
With my slippers on my feet!’ ” 


she sang, blithely. 

She had started down the stairs before she 
saw that there were two figures in the hall 
beside her father, somebody as tall as Herbert, 
with a thin, brown face and a big nose and 
deep-set eyes that were both kind and merry. 

‘‘Harry!” cried Betty. She gave a wild 








bound down the stairs, a child once more, and 


“Did you come all the way from Indiana to 
take me?’’ 


UNCLE 
<JARVE’ 


IGGING up aqueduct 
D pipe in hard ground on 
a warm June morning is 
toil. By the time Napoleon 
and I had unearthed fifty feet 
or so of the old blue lead Uncle 
Jarve made his appearance. 
‘*Good boys!”’ said he. ‘‘Here’s enough for 
ten balls. I will carry what we’ve got down to 
the gun. You go ahead. I’ll be back for more.’’ 
He took the coil of pipe on his shoulder and 
hastened down the pasture side toward the 
brook. Napoleon and I toiled valiantly again, 
and had nearly fifty feet more uncovered by the 
time he returned. 

‘*You are the two smartest boys round here, ’’ 
he said, surveying us with family pride. ‘‘I’ll 
run down with another load. Jingo, I believe 
you can dig it up faster than I can lug it! You 
will make me sweat this time!’’ 

Napoleon and I had a faint idea that we were 
doing the sweating, but we toiled again. By 
the time Uncle Jarve came back, however, we 
were growing tired and hungry. ‘‘I must have 
some breakfast,’’ said Napoleon, boldly. 

Unele Jarve observed him with a calculating 
eye. ‘‘That’sso,’’ he said. ‘‘ You go get your 
breakfast and hurry back. I’ll carry down this 
load of pipe and be here when you come.’’ 

We hurried home, got breakfast, did a few 
chores, and then went back to the’ pasture. 
Uncle Jarve was there, digging, but he had not 
dug very much. 

‘*You are smarter than I am with a shovel,’’ 
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‘* FIRE! ”? 


he remarked. ‘‘We need about a hundred and 
fifty feet more of this. Mr. Tollbash is coming 
in a fortnight, and we are going to show how 
far and straight the gun will shoot. But it 
uses up balls fast—it is such a rapid shooter. 
So you dig a while longer. I will carry down 
another load.’’ 

So we dug up from three to four hundred 
feet of the old pipe, all of which Uncle Jarve 
carried down to the gun-house. 

Then began the pleasanter task of running 
the balls. We built a hot fire between two 
rocks in the bed of the brook, over which Uncle 
Jarve hung an iron kettle. It was now the 
business of Napoleon and myself to chop the 
lead pipe into bits with an ax, and put it into 
the kettle, and to tend the fire. 

Uncle Jarve had made the halves of his ball- 
mold of two large pieces of chalk, set in a 
wooden frame that opened and closed. When 
several quarts of lead were melted, he dipped 
it from the kettle with a pint dipper, to which 
he had attached a long wooden handle, and 
poured it into the mold. 

It cooled to solid form rapidly. The mold 
was then opened and the ball dropped out. 
When cold, it had to be pared with a jack- 
knife at the orifice of the mold where the lead 
was poured in. The balls kept hot for half an 
hour or more, unless thrown into the brook, 
and they were surprisingly heavy. My recol- 


| lection is that they must have weighed five or 
| six pounds each. 


All the remainder of the forenoon was 
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arms round the smiling brother, and drew his 
grasped the two hands outstretched for hers. | face down to hers. 


“*O Herbert, Herbert,’’ she whispered, rap- 


Then she turned and threw her | turously, ‘‘this was your little plan!” 








occupied in running the balls, 
and it was great sport for 
Napoleon and me; we chopped 
pipe, tended fire and pared 
balls. 


All too soon we heard mother 
blow the dinner-horn; she 
supposed that we were in the field hoeing corn. 

“If you want to fire the gun, come back 
right after dinner,’”’ said Uncle Jarve. “For 
I’m going to try the new balls’’—and that day 
we were not long at the family table. 

Uncle Jarve’s means of gaining access to the 
second new gun-house was by ladder, and we 
had to carry the sixty-five balls up the ladder. 
Uncle Jarve let us do this work while he was 
hoisting the water-gate and giving the fly-wheel 
a series of trial revolutions. 

**She’s all ready now,”’ he remarked, when 
the last of the heavy shots was in the gun- 
house. 

**Do you know what my gun means? Why, 
boys, it means that no fort and no ship of war 
can ever be taken that has my guns aboard, and 
men to use them. In a fortress all they need 
to have is a steam-boiler to run fifty of them. 
On a war-ship these guns will be connected 
directly with the propeller shaft—just as many 
of them as they please, a hundred if the ship 
is a large one. Then, when within two or 
three miles of the enemy’s ship, open the port- 
holes and fire a stream of balls! Every one of 
my guns will fire a hundred shots a minute. 
I can pour two thousand balls a minute on the 

hostile ship. I could riddle it!’’ 

Uncle Jarve’s face had put on a warlike 
look. 

‘*Gunpowder is a clumsy makeshift,’’ he 
continued. ‘“‘It is far more logical to take 
power directly from coal and steam, or from 
waterfalls, or from electricity. There is no 
need of powder or powder-magazines on 
ships of war or in forts.”’ 

‘*What are we going to fire at?’’ said 
Napoleon. 

“*’ll tell you, Chucksy,’’ replied Uncle 
Jarve, coming down to his present audi- 
ence. ‘‘D’ye see that long pile of cord- 
wood way over across the pond on the other 
shore where the woods are ?’’ 

We saw it plainly. There was a high 
tier of wood a hundred feet long or more 
near the shore, intended for market in 
winter. 

**Tt is just a mile and two-fifths from 
the gun-house here to that pile of wood,” 
continued Uncle Jarve. ‘‘You may each 
fire a shot at that wood-pile. I will aim 
the gun, but one of you may drop the shot 
into the hopper, and the other may pull the 
lever. Now I will turn on the water.’’ 

He hoisted the gate, and immediately 
the fly-wheel began buzzing. The platform 
trembled and the iron legs of the gun- 
house hummed like telegraph-wires. 

‘*Now we will fire the first shots low till 
we get the range of the pile,’’ said Uncle 
Jarve, turning the screw that raised and 
lowered the barrel. ‘‘ All ready. Drop in 
a ball.’’ 

I did so, trembling. There was an od 
jar of the whole structure. 

“*Fire!’’ said Uncle Jarve, and Napoleon 
pulled hard at the lever. A low, hollow, 

rumbling sound followed. The gun - house 
oscillated a little, and three or four seconds 
later a jet of water flew up far off on the pond 
near the wood-pile. 

**Good range shot,’’ said Uncle Jarve. ‘‘Now 
a little higher.’ He gave the screw half a 
turn upward, and I dropped in a second ball, 
which Napoleon discharged. 

This time we heard a distant sound in the 
woods beyond the wood-pile. 

**Good!’? cried Uncle Jarve. ‘‘That ball 
hit a tree! But I overshot. I elevated the gun 
a little too much. Down a quarter-turn. Now 
one more ball.’ 

This time the sticks of four-foot wood flew in 
the air, and Uncle Jarve shouted triumphantly. 

“Isn’t that fine? Isn’t that good gunnery ?”’ 
he cried. ‘‘Wouldn’t an artilleryman say that 
was pretty fair work ?’’ He cut a caper in his 
inventor’s joy. 

“Now, Chucks, you just watch that wood- 
pile!”’ said he. ‘‘See me send twenty-five balls 
into it! Pile ’em into the hopper, both of you. 
When they’re in I’ll fire.’’ 

In considerable excitement Poley and I filled 
the whole centrifugal channel of the fly-wheel, 
so that the last shot was in sight in the hopper. 
The weight must fiave added greatly to the 
momentum of the wheel. 

‘‘Now watch that doomed wood-pile!’’ cried 
Uncle Jarve, and pulled the lever. 

We saw sand fly in the air close to the pile; 
but the next moment we were thrown off our 
feet by a sudden side jerk or shift of the 











Napoleon and I would 
have bolted down the ladder, but it had been 
displaced from the doorway. 

Uncle Jarve had got up and was staring off 
across the pond. Then he glanced at the gun- 
barrel, sighted along it, and uttered an exclama- 


gun-house platform. 


tion. He secured the ladder, rushed down and 
shut the water-gate, and then called to us to 
come down. He looked scared. 

‘*You chucks skip for home!’’ he exclaimed. 
**Go home and go to hoeing. Don’t you tell 
anybody that you’ve been here. Skip, now, 
and keep out of sight and don’t talk to any- 
body.’’ 

We hurried away, considerably frightened, 
and resumed our delayed hoeing. What the 
matter was we did not know. It was about 
two o’clock in the afternoon; in the course of 
an hour people began to arrive at the gun-house. 
Others gathered at Grandpa Adams’s. But 
we stuck to our hoes, although terribly inter- 
ested. 

The fact was that the jerk and twist of the 
gun-house platform had deranged the aim of 
the gun. In consequence, Uncle Jarve had 
bombarded Follet’s Mills at the foot of the 
pond, instead of the unresponsive wood-pile 
directly across it. ‘Twenty or more leaden balls 
had fallen into that village. 

The old town house, a little up from the 
center of the hamlet, seemed to have borne the 
brunt of the cannonade. There were four 
splintered holes in the roof and a rear window 
was smashed, while inside it looked as if a 
small eyelone had been shut up there. The 
Free Baptist Church, across the 
street, had a hole in the roof, 
and had suffered considerable 
damage inside. Widow Follet’s 
stable, too, had a shot-hole. 

But the most alarming _inci- 
dent had occurred at one of the 
village stores, where a front 
show - window was smashed, 
and one of the time-honored 
village loafers, Danny Cobb by 
name, was badly cut by flying 
glass. 

The indignant villagers were 
not long in suspecting the 
source of the mischief. ‘The 
**water-wheel gun’’ had long 
been distrusted, and the popular 
dislike now culminated. 

Before sunset Mr. Hiram 
McKay and the other two select- 
men, Mr. Otis Wyman and Mr. 
Simon Follet, appeared at 
Grandpa Adams’s place, in an 
austere frame of mind. They 
were looking for Uncle Jarvis, 
but did not find him. Sheriff 
Libby was also looking for him. 
Apparently Uncle Jarve had 
taken his own advice and 
“skipped.” 

Napoleon and I watched the 
people with much anxiety, but 
kept hoeing. Unformed terrors 
beset us. ‘To add to our diffi- 
culties, father returned that 
afternoon just before sunset. 
About the first thing he noticed 
when he drove into the yard 
was that long trench of fresh 
earth in the pasture, and he came 
directly out to the corn - field. 

“Who has been digging up there?’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘And what are all these people 
doing over at grandpa’s ?’’ 

Full and open confession on our part was 
now necessary. 

** My goodness, boys!’’ father exclaimed, 
much vexed. ‘“‘I had been saving that old 
lead pipe to pay taxes with this fall. Oh, that 
Jarve, that Jarve!’’ 

Uncle Jarve, it would appear, was lying up 
among the hazels on the hill to the north of 
the farms, from which coign of vantage he had 
observed the excitement. 

Late that evening, after Napoleon and I had 
gone up-stairs to bed, we heard some one just 
outside the open window of our room. It was 
our uncle, who had climbed on the ell roof and 
come to interview us. 

‘*Keep quiet,’’ he whispered, “and tell me 
what the gun did.’’ 

“*It knocked the town house all to pieces!’ 
whispered Napoleon, excitedly. 

“And smashed the roof of the Baptist 
meeting-house!’’ whispered I. 

“*And riddled Widder Follet’s 
Napoleon added. 

‘And about killed Danny Cobb!’ 

“‘And the selectmen are after you, Uncle 
Jarve!’? 

** And the sheriff, too.’’ 

**Good-by, Chucks!”” Uncle Jarve whispered. 
“It’s all up with the gun. Tell folks just how 
it happened. Tell them ’twas all an accident. 
I didn’t mean to hurt anybody. Let ’em know 
I’ve gone to—to Australia —’’ and Uncle Jarve 
tiptoed along the roof, then swung off to the 
ground in the dark. 

We have never seen him since. 

He went first to Uncle Alexander Adams’s 
house in New Hampshire, and it is supposed 
that Tilly sent him money there with which to 
go to California. But she did not go to Cali- 
fornia herself till three years later, after Loren 
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had died and the Whitcomb homestead was 
sold. 

The next morning the selectmen came to see 
Grandfather Adams again, and with his consent 
and approval Mr. MeKay and Simon Follet 
took axes and climbed the ladder of the gun- 
house. They were afraid that Uncle Jarve or 
some mischievous persons might set the gun 
going again, and devastate the rest of the town. 
For half an hour we heard them making a 
great noise there, cutting and pounding. ‘They 
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demolished the fly-wheel and broke up the 
cast-iron barrel of the gun. 

The long iron legs, high platform and other 
gear remained standing for five or six years, 
however, till Grandfather Adams, in his last 
days, had them taken down and sold for old 
iron. Thus rudely perished an incipient inven- 
tion, one that may yet be revived under 
improved conditions, and play its part in the 
scientific warfare of the future. 

THE END. 
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N notable occasions Basil Ducharme 
arrayed himself in the huge cocked hat 
which he had worn as a soldier of 
France. He possessed, likewise, another relic 
of former glories—a pair of enormous saddle- 
bags, with which he was wont to burden Michael, 
his venerable donkey. But he allowed himself 
only one vanity of speech. ‘‘When Marshal 
Ney gave me my commission,’’. was a phrase 
he sometimes used before strangers. Peshtigo 
people did not need to hear it. They knew him 
and believed in him as a great man. 
The major had been only a boy when he went 


| to the wars, and he was not much more than a 
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although his garden was ruined by the drought, 
his onion-crop a total failure. 

There had been no rain since early in July, 
and it was now October. The country about 
Peshtigo had seasoned in the sun until the 
whole region was a tinder-box, ready for the 
match. Peshtigo itself was a ‘‘sawdust town,’’ 
which meant that every mill, besides the lumber 
it turned out, belched forth tons of refuse, which 
was heaped everywhere. A general fire in such 
a place obliterates the very streets. 

On a certain Sunday in October the major 
stood in the cabin door, surveying his little 
domain. Fires were smoldering here and there, 

clouds of smoke hung above the trees, and he 
was worried. Marie’s nurse was ill, and had 
gone that morning to her relatives in the 
Sugar Bush. For that reason, and because 
the fires in the vicinity had become serious, 
he had determined to take Marie to the home 
of his friend, Alexis Normand, a Belgian 
farmer, who lived on the bay shore. 

He had hoped to make an early start; but 
the old donkey had somehow lamed him- 
self, and although the major proclaimed 
that Michael was an imbecile, Michael must 
rest a few hours, notwithstanding. 

A start the major was determined to 
make, however. They could spend the 
night at a village he expected to reach in 
the early evening, and go on to Father 
Normand’s the next morning. 

In the afternoon, therefor#, the donkey 
was caparisoned with the saddle-bags, the 
huge pockets of which well-nigh touched 
the ground on each side, and the major 
mounted, holding Marie on his arm. 
Unwillingly the donkey set himself in 
motion. 

As they passed out upon the road, which 
was little more than a wagon-track over- 
shadowed by the trees, the smell of smoke 
was borne on the light wind, and the major 
turned with some misgivings to take a 
parting look at the little house he was 
leaving behind. It was a snug place and 
cheery. The cabin, with its whitewashed 

- Walls and the pot of flowers brightening 

‘the window, made one think of a prim old 
man with a carnation in his buttonhole— 
the major himself, perhaps, dressed for a 
feast-day. 

Presently now they were in the forest 


that pressed close up to the road. But the 
donkey made painful progress. When the 


afternoon was well spent they were still 


youth when the Battle of Waterloo and a bulletin | some ten miles from the place where the major 
his shoulder peremptorily retired him to paths | had planned to spend the night. 


of peace. 


He had come to America—to the | 


The sun sank behind the trees. The first 


Green Bay region of Wisconsin—to join a/| shades merged into darkness. Night was upon 


brother, a bachelor like himself. 
The brother died, but the major remained. 


There were many colonies of French and Bel- | destination. 


gians on the shores of the bay. He felt at 
home. And when he had grown to be an old 
man he found a special intimate friend. 





them when they came to a bit of rising ground 
which the major knew was not far from their 
Off at the southwest he could 
see a glow upon the sky that filled him with 
apprehension. 

It was after eight o’clock when they had 


This was Dr. Louis Bonnet, a Frenchman | managed to make another mile, and now the 
born, educated and married in Canada, yet with | fire first seen from the hilltop was spreading 


a soul akin to that of the major. Never had 
the major found so sympathetic a listener to his 
tales of France, of Napoleon and the Grand 
Army. Alas that their communion was doomed 
to be interrupted ! 

Doctor Bonnet was much older than his wife, 
and the springs of his life seemed to weaken 
when she died suddenly, three years after leaving 
Quebee for their new home in the Wisconsin 
forest. Then there was much illness, and the 
doctor toiled hard that summer, visiting poor 
and stricken homes where no fees awaited him. 
In September he took the prevailing fever and 
died. 


By common consent the orphan daughter of | inspiration 
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very rapidly. It tinged the whole southern 
sky where storm-clouds hung, and strange 
sounds, indistinct and ominous, were in the 
air. 

On again the travellers plodded for a little 
way, and then Michael stumbled and rolled his 
riders on the ground. When the major had 
scrambled to his feet and made sure that Marie’s 
cries were due to fright and not to injury, he 
noted that the beacon light on the sky was well 
up toward the zenith and the distant sounds 
were growing louder. Even as he looked up, a 
tree here and there brightened in the glow. 

For a moment he stood irresolute. Then an 
came to him. Seizing Marie, 


the Bonnets, little Marie, not yet two years!he dropped her into one of the saddle-bag 
old, was taken in charge by Major Ducharme. | pockets and strapped the pocket-flap loosely at 
To his home she was transferred by the old | the top. 


nurse who had cared for her since the mother’s 
death. 


The baby squirmed vigorously and cried 
lustily, but the pocket, flap and all, held firm. 
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Ramien’s little woodland chapel. In truth, he 
could go no farther. He had barely strength 
to scramble up the rude steps and in at the open 
door. Father Ramien was gone. The only 
light within was that of the altar-lamp, which 
sent a faint ray out into the little room. 

But off at the south the fire was flashing 
from tree to tree. Terrifying noises accompanied 
it, and the clouds were so bright that flames 
from above seemed to mingle with the fire 
below. The major thought the end of the 
world had come. 

The light grew brighter. He could see the 
crucifix above the altar, the passion pictures on 
the walls, the carven text upon the chancel rail 
that promised eternal life. The major knelt to 
say a paternoster. Presently the frail little 
structure shook in the blast, firebrands rattled 
on roof and walls, the windows burst in, and 
in the rolling tide of flame the chapel disap- 
peared. 





Two days later Marie Bonnet’s nurse, desper- 
ately hurrying back to Peshtigo, met some people 
who told her of a miraculous escape. A child 
had been placed in one of the pockets of a pro- 
digious pair of saddle-bags and committed to 
the care of a donkey—which trusty beast had 
saved both the child’s life and his own by 
sagaciously walking into a pond near the Sugar 
Bush road. 

So! And where was the child? One should 
see William Duquette, the blacksmith? Very 
well, then. To William Duquette went Mother 
La Rose straightway, and proved that it was 
the little Marie who had been in the saddle-bag, 
and who had come out of it a trifle stu’pefied by 
smoke, but very much alive; in fact, wholly 
unharmed. 

Years after, when the little Marie was old 
enough to understand, she found occasion for 
pride and rejoicing in the fact that she had been 
christened Marie Ducharme Bonnet. She liked 
to think that the name brought her nearer to 
the spirit of the old soldier who had loved her 
and guarded her to the last. 

















MOVING PICTURES. 


F Daguerre, by whom the capricious hoop 

and the lace camisole were immortalized in 

the early daguerreotypes, could see a 
‘*moving picture’ of the present day, his 
wonder would be great. In fact, the mystery 
of the ‘‘biograph’’ is cleared up only by a visit 
to the place of its production. 

The invention of the moving picture has 
created a new profession. A stage in a long 
hall, crowded with properties and scenery, is 
the studio where this new kind of art is depicted. 
Here are enacted the tableaux seen later in the 
theater. They take place in rapid pantomime, 
about ten feet in front of a big lens, behind 
which a roll of photographic film two or three 
hundred feet long is reeled quickly across the 
point of exposure. 

A recent picture sets forth the troubles of a 
would-be surf bather who cannot get his clothes 
off. As soon as he takes off his hat another is 
seen crowded down over his ears, while for 
every coat and waistcoat removed a dozen others 
appear. The shore becomes strewn with the 
garments already flung off. 

When at last he plunges into the waves, he 
is cast up on the bank again in full dress, and 
finally giving it up, dives into the water with 
his clothes on. 

To effect this lightning change of apparel, 
| the lens is simply closed after the man has 
thrown off one article of clothing until he has 
put on another. He is thrown out of the water 
by running the film backward. 

In the same manner the most comical or 
pseudo-distressing railway accidents are de- 
picted. One of the latest of these is entitled, 
** Nothing Can Kill Him.’’ An amateur 
photographer has set up his camera on the 
New York Central tracks, near West Point, 
and is focusing, with his head covered by the 
cloth. The ‘‘ Empire State’’ express comes up at 
great speed, and hurls him forty feet in the air! 
But on striking the ground and bounding like a 
ball, he picks himself up, carefully brushes his 
clothes, then shakes his fist after the receding 
train, the roar of which prevents his hearing 
The 





}another train coming up behind him. 


The baby had been free of the major’s cabin | It was a doubtful chance that the major meant | latter hurls him aloft again, and the same 


before, but now she ruled it and its occupants | to take; but he thought the donkey’s instinct | performance is repeated. 


Nothing can kill 


in a manner that set at naught all the estab- | would guide him to safety, and since he could | him. 


lished rules of baby-tending. 


The major would | not carry both his master and Marie, there was | 


put on his precious cocked hat and caper for | no other way. 


her. The major would get up in the night 


There were tears in the old soldier’s eyes as 


when Marie was wakeful, and sing her the old | he picked up a stout stick and struck Michael 


songs of the empire. 


The major would set aside | a resounding blow across the flanks. 
the most pressing duty to mount with her on| ness forgotten for the moment, the donkey | and the man steps out of harm’s way. 


His lame- 


the venerable Michael’s back and take her for | bounded away. 


an airing. 


That was a happy time for him, | 


The major followed, but only as far as Father 


A shudder always passes through the audience 
when the locomotive strikes the man, it seems 
| $0 much like an actual catastrophe. A man is 

really photographed on the track until the loco- 
| motive gets near. Then the camera is stopped 
Another 
| picture is taken with a dummy in the same 
position, which the locomotive throws up. The 
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camera is again stopped, the real man substituted 
for the dummy, and the third picture represents 
the marvelous resurrection. When the three 
films are well adjusted the affair is extremely 
realistic. 

Still another amusing picture represents a 
suburban resident who has overslept, and leaps 
up to dress and catch the train into town as he 
hears the engine whistle. He jumps from the 
bed, and trousers, socks, shoes, collar, collar 
button, tie, waistcoat, coat, hat and cane fly 
to him and adjust themselves each in its proper 
place. In five seconds he is sprinting down- 
stairs, out-of-doors to the station, and is in time 
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to mount the steps of the last car. In this | 
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picture the camera is simply stopped while the 
man puts on each garment, which in the picture 
appears to fly on by magic. 

Moving pictures are now taking a humorous 
turn. Battle-ships, military reviews and battles 
in the Philippines no longer satisfy audiences. 

As the methods by which they are produced 
come to be understood, the demand for mystery 
is satisfied by presenting what seem whimsical 
impossibilities; and what will succeed this 
entertaining invention has already begun to 
puzzle the persons whose task it is to keep the 
great public amused. 


ANCIENT ROME. 


BY PROF. RODOLFO LANCIANI. 


FROM A SCULPTURE FOUND IN THE FORUM. 











THE INSTITUTION OF THE PUERI ET PUELL ALIMENTARII. 


was once the bourse and the exchange of 

ancient Rome, and the laying bare of the 
pavement of the adjoining ‘ ‘Street of Janus,’’ 
which may be called the Wall Street of the old 
city, have brought once more into prominence 
the question as to whether in those days the 
fluctuations of the money market, the ways of 
borrowing and lending, the spirit of thrift, of 
saving and of investing in securities were sub- 
ject to, or actuated by, the same principles of 
economy which we consider to be the founda- 
tions of our modern public and private pros- 
perity. 

First as to the discovery of this business center 
of classic Rome. ‘The existence of a row of 
banking premises on the north or sunny side of 
the Forum, where brokers, money-lenders and 
usurers received their clients, has been known 
since the fourth century B. C. The offices were 
called Taberne Argentariw. On the day of 
the triumph of Lucius Papirius, dictator, B. C. 
308, gilt shields of the conquered Samnites were 
lent to the bankers for the decoration of their 
shop-fronts. 

The shops were destroyed in the great fire of 
210 B. C., and when they were reconstructed, 
tive years later, they exchanged their old name 
of Argentarie into that of Nove (the new 
shops). When Lucius Atmilius Paulus built 
on the same side of the Forum his famous 
court-house (the Basilica A®milia), the bankers’ 
shops were amalgamated in the new structure, 
on the side facing the public square, from the 
area of which they were separated by the 
**Street of Janus.’’ 

Money dealers congregated in this street to 
transact their affairs, just as the Mercanti-di- 
Campagna, or cattle and grain dealers of 
modern Rome meet for the same purpose in the 
Piazza Colonna. And as these last seek shelter 
from the inclemency of weather under the 
portico built by Pope Gregory XVI. on the 
west side of the piazza, so the argentarii of 
classic times used to repair to the colonnade of 
the Aimilian court-house whenever rain, wind, 
frost or heat made the meeting in the open 
disagreeable or unendurable. 


T= recent discovery of the place which 


**At the Middle Janus.’’ 


OR these reasons Janus, in the sense of a 

street (and especially its middle section, 
called the Janus Medius), appears in the wri- 
tings of Cicero and Horace as the Wall Street of 
the metropolis, where fortunes were made and 
lost with equal facility. 

Cicero refers his clients, who seek for an 
increase of fortune, to the worthies sitting at 
the Middle Janus. Horace also speaks of the 
lessons to be learned in this place concerning 





stand on the battle-field, there was one whose 
ugly and repulsive face was always taken as a 
term of comparison by the lawyers arguing 
their cases in the Forum whenever they wanted 
to ridicule their opponents. 

We cannot enter these newly rediscovered 
offices, we cannot tread their marble floors worn 
by the feet of the bulls and bears of classic 
times, without feeling a strong sense of actual- 
ity, especially as that pavement, as well as that 
of the basilica of which the offices formed part, 
has been found covered with loose coins. 

This abnormal dispersion of money all over 
the place was either contemporary with or soon 
followed by a raging fire; many coins, therefore, 
have been melted and welded together into a 
shapeless mass of metal. ‘These masses, as 
well as single coins, have 
also been cemented 
against the marble slabs 
of the pavement, which 
appears all marked with 
spots of verdigris. 

Many thousand speci- 
mens of this currency (of 
the end of the fourth cen- 
tury) have been put aside 
in the latest excavations, 
and many hundred are 
still to be seen cemented 
to the flooring; but great 
as their number may be, 
they represent only a 
small fraction of what 
the earlier excavators 
were able to carry off 
when they first looted the 
Basilica A¢milia in 1531. 

An eye-witness of this 
event, Bartolommeo Mar- 
lianio, mentions magnam 
@reorum nummorum 
copiam—a great mass of 
copper coins—among the 
spoils. gathered on that 
occasion. 

The existence of 
bankers (argentarii) at Rome can be proved 
as early as 309 B. C., although silver (argen- 
tum) was not coined in Roman mints before 
268 B. C. ; but their name can easily be explained 
if we consider them as simple changers of foreign 
silver into Roman bronze currency, or vice 
versa. 

Later on the money-changing business was 
handed over to an inferior class of agents, 
called nummularii, while pure banking opera- 
tions, such as the opening of current accounts, 
the receiving of deposits and the making of 
loans, were reserved to the aryentarii. They 
also drew bills of exchange payable by their 


the value of money; and Damasippus, in one} correspondents abroad, and delivered letters of 


of Horace’s satires, mourns 
over his fortune lost in the 


credit, an operation which 
made it imperative for the 





same neighborhood. 

We may picture these 
shrewd old _ harpies _ sit- 
ting at their desks, upon 
which piles of foreign and 
colonial coins were set up 
under the protection of a 








banker to be acquainted 
with the current value of 
the same coin in different 
countries and at different 
times. . 

Judging by the great and 
various facilities offered to 





wire netting, in roomy but 


Roman citizens for the safe- 





ill-lighted and chilly offices. 
‘These offices opened on a : 
portico supporting a piazza which was used as 
a stand whence the processions or games or 
shows celebrated in the area below could be 
viewed. ‘lhe shops were distinguished by a 
number, marked on the corresponding pillar 
of the portico. Catullus mentions the ninth, 
counting from the corner by Castor’s Temple. 
The front wall was used occasionally for 
the exhibition of pictures representing the latest 
events of war. One of these battle-pieces was 


painted on the occasion of the triumph of Caius 
Marius over the Cimbrians. 
Among the barbarians, making their last 
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keeping and the safe invest- 
ment of the sums of money 
which constituted the surplus of this yearly 
balance, and the savings of their life, we must 
come to the conclusion that the spirit of thrift 
and the economizing of money must have been 
prevalent in those days. 

Although we have no evidence as to the 
existence of regular savings-banks, we know 
that money could be put at interest or laid by 
for future emergencies in three ways: by trust- 
ing it to bankers, by trusting it to priests, and 
by depositing it in safes guaranteed by the state. 

As regards the first case, if the money was 
deposited by the owner as a depositum, that 
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is, to save himself the trouble or danger of 
keeping it and making payments at home, then 
the banker paid no interest, but simply honored 
the checks of the client as long as there was a 
balance in his favor; but when the money was 
deposited as a creditum, that is, at interest for 
a specified lapse of time, the banker was allowed 
to use and invest it to the best of his judgment. 

There were less risks, perhaps, to be incurred 
in ancient times in these dealings than there 
are now, because the bankers were considered 
public functionaries, and placed under the 
supervision of the prefect of the city, for 
which purpose they were obliged totkeep their 
accounts in books called codices or tabule or 
rationes, open tw official inspection. ‘The only 
danger incurred in dealing with them was that, 
in case of failure, the law enacted that the 
claims of the depositarii should be satisfied 
before those of creditors who had money at 
interest in the bank. 

The interest of money (fa@nus, réxos) was, as 
a rule, much higher in the early days of Rome 
than under the late republic or the empire. A 
high rate of interest is characteristic of the 
infancy of industry and trade, especially in 
agricultural countries the natural tendency of 
small cultivators being to sink into debt, and to 
mortgage future crops for the sake of immediate 
subsistence. 

Hence in early Latium the rate of interest 
was originally unlimited ; and the grievances of 
debtors—liable to personal slavery by the law 
of addictio—till a large space in the struggles 
between the patricians and the plebeians. 

The first restriction upon usury was imposed 
by the law of the twelve tables, which estab- 
lished one ounce in the pound as the normal 
rate of interest, namely, the twelfth part of the 
principal, or eight and one-third per cent. 
annually. Niebuhr, Huschke and Mommsen, 
however, believe that the legal year for money- 
lending transactions was not of twelve but of 
ten months, in which case the interest, sanc- 
tioned by the law of the twelve tables, would 
really amount to ten per cent., instead of eight 
and one-third. 

At the time of Sulla, the dictator, the interest 
on loans became due on the calends, namely, on 
the first of every month, and this is the reason 


why the name of calendar (kalendarium) was 
attributed to memoranda of debts or to account- 
books. 

It is evident that toward the end of the 
republic creditors had become more cautious in 
lending money, and more exacting as to the 
payment of interest due upon it, which amounted 
then to twelve per cent. This very high rate 
of one as in the hundred per month was 
known among the clients of the ‘‘Janus’’ as 
the centesime usure, because a sum equal 
to the whole principal would thus be paid back 
in a hundred months. 

Under the early empire we find used the now 
familiar expression ‘‘ 
while higher rates of interest were considered 
to savor of ‘‘sweating.’’ At the time of Trajan 
we find money invested on mortgage at the 
wonderfully small rate of two and a half. per 
cent. 

Savings, as I remarked above, could be depos- 
ited not only with bankers but also with priests, 
who used the innermost sanctuary of their 
temples for a safe. Herodianus, describing the 
appalling fire of A. D. 191, by which the Forum 
and the Temple of Peace were reduced to a heap 
of smoldering ruins, mentions the loss of an 
untold amount of private property, in money, 
in jewels and in securities, which had been 
confided to the care of the local clergy. 

In the temple of Vulcan at Ostia there were 
two safes, one for small valuables right under 
the altar, the other, formed of three ample 
strong rooms, under the pavement of the cella. 
These strong rooms were entered through a 
back door, the folds of which were made of 
heavy sheets of bronze. 

A very fine collection of silver plate, inclu- 
ding richly decorated cups, saucers, vases, 
statuettes, and so forth, was discovered in 1830 
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under the remains of the temple of Mercury at 
Bernay, in the Department de l’Eure, France. 
The collection is now preserved in the National 
Library at Paris. 

My opinion is that the priests not only did 
not allow any interest on the money confided 
to their care, but that they must have exacted 
a percentage from the depositors in exchange 
for their guarantee. 

The Roman institution, however, which 
comes nearest to our modern repositories, or 
safe-deposit vaults, is that of the horrea or 
storage-houses, of which there were two kinds, 
the horrea frumentaria, in which a plentiful 
supply of corn was kept at the expense of the 
state to be distributed among the lower classes, 
or sold at a moderate price in seasons of scarcity 
or of famine; and the horrea—repositories in 
which the citizens were allowed to deposit such 
goods or such valuables as they could find no 
safe place for in their own houses. 





**To be Let.’’ 


HESE establishments covered an immense 

area in the plains of Monte ‘Testaccio, 
between the Aventine and the Tiber, and it 
was precisely in this district that the official 
advertisement for leasing a repository, belonging 
to the Emperor Hadrian, was discovered in the 
spring of 1885. I have given the text of this 
remarkable and unique document in ‘‘ Pagan 
and Christian Rome,’’ pages forty-five and 
forty-six. It begins with the words: 

‘*To be let from to-day, and hereafter annu- 
ally, beginning on Dec. 13th these warehouses, 
together with their granaries, wine - cellars, 
strong boxes and repositories.’” The watching 
of the place by a body of special officers is 
included in the lease. Then follow several 
stipulations as to the length of lease, payment 
of rent, prohibition of subletting, obligations of 
giving to the keeper in chief an assignment 
of the goods stored, and so forth, worded in a 
straightforward, honest, businesslike language, 
that would give credit to many modern parallel 
institutions. 

Putting together all these facts and considera- 
tions, we gain the certainty that the spirit of 
economy, frugality and thriftiness was wide- 
spread among the Romans, 
wealthy as well as of mod- 
erate means, patricians as 
well as toilers in the field 
of labor. 

The only section of this 
last class, however, which 
has left for us a certain 
amount of information 
about the laying by of 
earnings is that of the 
jockeys or racers of the 
circus (agitatores cir- 
censes), of whom there 
were four squadrons in 
Rome — the whites, the 
greens, the reds and the 
blues. 

Juvenal, the satirist, 
assures us that one of 
these low, vulgar fellows 
could make in a short 
season one hundredfold 
the income of a celebrated 
lawyer. 

I discovered on May 20, 
1878, near the barracks of 
the greens, by S. Lorenzo 
in Damaso, the eulogy 
of a young rider of African 
extraction, named Crescens, engraved on a fine 
marble pedestal. This fellow of barely twenty- 
two had already gained—if not put aside—one 
million and a half of sestertii, a sum corre- 
sponding to sixty-five thousand dollars. 

The great Diocles, the prince of Roman 
jockeys, left to his son a fortune of one million 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. ‘This 
is, manifestly, a remarkable case of thrift in a 
man belonging to a caste which had greediness, 
prodigality and debauchery for its characteris- 
tics. 

A third rider, lius Gutta Calpurnianus, 
must also have laid by a colossal fortune, 
judging from the magnificence of his mausoleum, 
the remains of which, discovered in 1878 on the 
Via Flaminia, form now one of the best orna- 
ments of the Municipal Museum on the Celian 
Hill. 


Feeding the Populace. 


2 pn of the great impediments against the 
spreading of the spirit of thrift must be 
found in the disgraceful institution of ancient 
times, by which the lower half of the population 
of Rome was fed for purely political reasons at 
the expense of the state. The celebrated grain 
laws, originated at the time of Tiberius Grac- 
chus, were amplified and perfected in subsequent 
times by Claudius, Fompey, Sulpicius Galba, 
Sejanus and various emperors to such an extent 
that sixty-nine millions of hectoliters had to be 
imported every year from Egypt, and double 
that figure from Sicily, Numidia, Sardinia, 
Cyrenaica, and the lower valley of the Danube. 

In 312 A. D. there were in Rome alone two 
hundred and ninety public granaries. Now 
when a population feels that—no matter how 
much money is thrown away and sunk in 














debauchery—the daily allowance of bread is, at 
all events, insured, and not only the bread but 
also a good share in public entertainments 
(panem et circenses), why should they trouble 
themselves about the future, and take provision 
against contingencies from which, really, they 
had nothing to fear? 

The old fable of the ant and the cricket had 
no meaning whatever to the mind of a Roman 
plebeian ! 

Let us now turn our attention from single 
individuals to companies, from single laborers 
to trade-unions, from private to collegiate inter- 
ests. ‘The spirit of association, which generally 
earries with it a spirit of thrift, and of mutual 
assistance and codperation, was greatly devel- 
oped in ancient times. 

Twenty-six such gilds are registered in 
connection with the harbor of Rome alone, 
namely, those of masters of river-barges; of 
masters of seagoing vessels, of masters and 
seamen from Numidia, Sardinia, the Adriatic, 
Carthage and Tarracina; of bargemen and 
longshoremen, of ship - builders, calkers and 
naval architects ; of timber and iron merchants ; 
of metal founders; of ferrymen; of measurers 
of grain; of fishermen, divers, underwriters, 
bakers, carpenters; of importers of wheat, fire- 
wood and wine and leather ; of the salt-carriers, 
and so forth. 

The organization of these trade-unions has 
been closely investigated by Mommsen, De 
Rossi, Rodocanachi, Waltzing, and so forth; 
but alas! no trace has been found of a fund 
set apart to help the members in case of need, 
of sickness, and of disablement of body, and to 
insure them a pension when they could work 
or coéperate no more. 

The purpose of these associations was essen- 
tially funeraticium; they had a social arca, or 
chest, made up of entrance fees and yearly con- 
tributions, or from the revenues of collegiate 
property; but the money could only be spent 
in providing the deceased members with a 
decent funeral, a decent resting-place and a 
decent periodical commemoration. 

Considering all these things, we must come 
to the conclusion that the spirit of thrift and 
saving was fairly well-developed individually 
in ancient times among the upper and the 
middle classes; in a much lesser degree among 
the plebeians, fed and amused as they were at 
the expense of the state. 

Their only anxiety in life was to secure a 
proper entombment, and to avoid the much- 
dreaded puticuli or common pits of the Esqui- 
line; and for this purpose alone they joined 
together in gilds and companies, and contrib- 
uted to the social chest. No institution which 
ean bear resemblance to our savings-banks can 
be found in ancient times; there was no public 
spirit of economy, just as there was no public 
spirit of charity. 

The hospital, even in its rudimentary shape, 
was not known to the Romans before the third 
century of the Christian era. Noblemen were 
not in need of public sanitary help, as they 
counted a family doctor among their own freed- 
men (liberti), while slaves, of whom the 
manufacturing and trading classes were com- 
posed, had to be nursed at the expense of their 
masters in case of illness. 

Whatever feelings of charity may have devel- 
oped in private individuals, they were counter- 
acted to a certain extent by the maintenance of 
slavery, and by the passion for bloody gladia- 
torial fights, which rendered Roman hearts and 
Roman souls insensible to the sufferings of the 
neighbor. 

The only institution which savors of a true 
benevolent and charitable feeling is that of the 
pueri et puelle alimentarii, dating from the 
time of Trajan. It consisted of distributions of 
corn, oil and money to be made every month to 
orphans and to the children of destitute parents, 
to whom also an elementary education was 
imparted gratuitously. 

Two records of this institution, engraved on 
bronze tablets, have already been found, one at 
Veleia near Piacenza in 1747, one at Campolat- 
taro, near Benevento, in 1832. 

According to these documents, the emperor 
had lent large sums at low interest to both 
municipalities on the security of landed estates, 
the interest of which was paid to the municipal 
chest for the support of needy children of both 
sexes. 

In conjunction with the official, many private 
charities sprang up at the same time, such as 
that founded by Pliny the Younger at Como, 
and by Helvius Blasio at Atina. 

Other records of kindred foundations have 
been discovered at Tarracina, at Sicca and at 
Hispalis. 

We learn from a decree of Hadrian that boys 
enjoyed the benefits of this charity up to their 
eighteenth and girls up to their fourteenth 
year; we learn also from an inscription pub- 
lished by Fabretti that a boy four years and 
seven months old had already received nine 
times the monthly distribution of corn. 

At Sicca Veneria, a modest township of 
Numidia (the site of which is marked by the 
present hamlet of Kef), three hundred boys 
between three and fifteen, and two hundred 
girls between three and thirteen, received the 
benefits of the foundation. 

Trajan’s benevolent plans were carried on on 
a larger scale by Hadrian, and brought to per- 
fection by the Antonines, who established 
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additional foundations in memory of the two| Antoninus Dius, who acted, I am sure, under 


Faustinas. In fact, the merit of having organ- 
ized a service of public medical assistance— 


the indirect influence of Christian charity, for 
the new faith had made great progress in Rome 


gratuitous in case of the poor— belongs to | under his wise and temperate rule. 








NEsummerafternoon, 
when I found myself 
obliged to wait forty- 

five minutes at the station 
for my belated train, I fell 
into conversation with a big, 
athletic young fellow in oily 
jeans, who was sitting next 
to me in the row of seats 
just outside the waiting- 
room door. 

He was a brakeman, I 
soon learned, on the freight- 
train which was ‘‘ lying 
over’’ in the siding opposite. 
I said something about the dangers common 
to the life of railroading, which led him to 
tell me of a peculiar and most perilous 
experience that he had gone through while 
switching cars in the yards at a neighboring 
village. 

The following is the story, given as 
nearly as possible in the young brakeman’s 
own words: 

One morning in the early part of last 

December, when I was a middle brakeman 
on the local freight running from De Ruyter 
to Easton, our crew was given some extra 
switching to do in the yards at Hamlin. 
In the course of the work we had occasion 
to shift a dozen empty box cars from a 
siding just below the station to another, 
known as the ‘‘emergency switch,’’ beyond 
the limits of the yard nearly a mile from 
the first. 

I was handling the switches at the time ; 
and when this string of “‘empties’’ was 
pulled out on the main line, I threw the 
lever over and signaled for the engine at the 
rear to back the cars down and begin the run 
to the other siding. 

Then, after I had locked the standard and 
was stepping leisurely forward to be in a 
position to catch the side irons on one of 
the cars as they went by, my eyes fell upon one 
of my mittens lying on the snow on the other 
side of the main track, about ten yards away, 
where I must have dropped it as I came over 
to open the switch. 

The train was coming on at a very moderate 
speed, not more than half as fast as I could 
run, and I started to dodge across just ahead 
of it, intending to run down the track, pick up 
the mitten, and then catch on from that side. 

Under the circumstances this was a reckless 
thing to attempt, for there had been a com- 
bined sleet- and snow-storm during the night, 
which had coated the ground with a glazing of 
ice and then covered the ice with three or four 
inches of damp, heavy snow, making very 
treacherous footing. But as I had gone all the 
morning without the slightest mishap, I had 
ceased to think of the danger which might lie 
in an unwary step. And now my punishment 
was at hand! 

On stepping over the near rail my right foot 
slipped out sidewise, and down I went, right in 
front of the oncoming truck of the first car, 
falling heavily on my side, nearly parallel with 
the rails and midway between them. 

For one moment I was so bewildered with 
the shock of the fall and with the terror which 
it inspired that I could not move; and then, 
when I did turn and raise myself on my hands 
in an attempt to get out of the way, I found that 
it was too late. Already the forward axle of 
the truck had reached my feet! 

I looked quickly over my shoulder at the end 
of the superstructure above for something which 
I could clutch. But there was nothing within 
reach. On came the truck, and in an instant 
the upper part of my body was forced down 
into the snow tight by the revolving shaft. 

Fortunately for me, this truck was constructed 
with its center beam well up between the axles, 
and there being a fifteen-inch space between that 
beam and the road-bed, I was passed over 
safely, although the end of the brake-rod, hung 
just below the axles and the beam, raked along 
the back of my coat and nearly caught in the 
cloth. Then, as I turned on my back and 
looked up at the moving car floor overhead, the 
realization of my terrible situation came to me. 

While the truck had been passing all was 
confusion, but now my mind was thinking 
clearly and with the rapidity of lightning. In 
the twinkling of an eye I understood how it 
was that I had momentarily escaped, and what 
was now to be my fate. 

The cars were moving too fast to allow me to 
crawl out between the trucks. It seemed that 
the whole train must pass above me, and that 
if my life were not first torn and ground out by 
the low-set brake-rods and center beams—which 
most trucks have, although those of this car 
that was passing did not—I must surely be 
crushed by the pilot of the engine at the rear. 


To shout would not do any good, I knew ; | 
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UNDER TRAIN | 


Save me, even if the others 
of the crew on the engine 
should hear above the rum- 
bling of the wheels. I was 
utterly helpless and hope- 
less, and most vividly in my 
mind’s eye I saw myself a 
terrible, torn, mangled and 
bleeding thing. 

Just at this instant the 
rear truck began to pass 
above me, and I was further 





I STARTED TO DODGE ACROSS JUST AHEAD 
OF IT. 


horrified to think that the one so close behind 
it might be low enough to catch my body. But 
on shooting a quick side glance ahead I could 
see that the clear space under the next truck 
was fully as high as under the one before it. 

This second truck was not long in passing, 
and in quick succession the third rolled by. 
Then I caught a glimpse just before it reached 
me of a low-suspended flat wooden bar, about | 
an inch in thickness by three in width, which 
ran crosswise beneath the center of the second 
car, aS a support between the couplings of the 
truss-rods. 

At the sight of that bar a new-born hope 
thrilled every fiber of my being, for in that strip 
of oak I thought I saw a possible chance to 
save myself by grasping it, and pulling my 
body outward over one Of the rails. 

But in my eagerness to seize this means of 
escape, I lost my head; and much as a drown- 
ing man will clutch blindly at the first thing 
within reach, I threw up my hands and caught 
the bar at the center as it came even with my 
shoulders and about eighteen inches above, never 
thinking of what an advantage it would have 
been if I had reached out, either one way or 
the other, as far as I could. 

Instantly I was jerked smartly forward ; then 
with only the lower part of my body touching, 
I dragged along over the snow-covered road-bed 
in a very unpleasant manner, and with an 
intense strain upon my arms. I at once realized 
how difficult a feat it would be to move my 
hands along the bar without loosing my grip. 

The thing to do was to shift along to one side 
and try to throw myself outside the rail beyond 
reach of the wheels as quickly as possible; for 


the speed was increasing rapidly, and I was) 


beginning to thump more roughly over the 
slightly uneven surface of the road. 

I chose the left side as a little the nearer, 
nerved myself for a struggle, and began to 


work my hands along the bar, moving quickly | 
first one hand and then the other five or six | 


inches at a time. 


It was desperate business, for every time I | 


threw my weight entirely upon one arm it 
seemed as if the fingers would surely be torn 
from their clasp upon the wood. 
hold would bave been broken had not the ice 
and the snow so smoothed and padded the road- 
bed that, under the circumstances, my body 
slipped over it with the least possible resistance 
and jar. 

And thus, after nine or. ten perilous shifts, 





DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


In fact, my | 








at the same time my left thigh began to rub 
against the rail. 

Here I stopped my heart-breaking exertions 
to rest—if clinging resolutely to the bar, as I 
thumped and pounded on faster and faster, 
may be called rest—for the final effort which 
was to mean life or death to me. 

At last, when I had gathered all my reserve 
energy, I took hold upon the truss-rod with my 
left hand, drew the upper part of my body out 
over the rail a little, and with repeated twists 
and contortions, tried to throw myself over. 

But it was as I had begun to fear. So rapidly 
was I drawn at arm’s length that I could not 
get leverage enough to raise the middle part of 
my body even that little distance, although I 
succeeded in getting one foot over, for a moment, 
at five or six different times. 

And in a few seconds the vain struggle so 
exhausted my strength that I was obliged’ to 
give up the attempt and lie back inert, barely 
able to maintain my hold upon the bar and the 
rod, with my side scrubbing against the rail, 
and with my legs pounding 
along viciously just inside. 

I felt that my doom was 
sealed now ; that I had failed 
for once and all; and I 
cannot describe the extreme 
horror in which I spent an 
indefinite period following, 
nor can you imagine it 
unless you have yourself 
been powerless in the face of 
an awful death. 

On and on went the cars, 
still gaining speed until I 
thought that the train was 
going at the velocity of the 
‘* Black Diamond’’ flier; 
and on and on I dragged, 
jarring and jolting in a 
frightful way. 

The feeling was all beaten 
from my legs; but the pain 
in the strained muscles of 
my arms and shoulders was 
intense—no old-time torture- 
rack could have inflicted 
much worse suffering. Yet 
I held on with a tenacity of 
which I had never supposed 
myself capable. 

As I have said, all hope 
of ultimate escape was gone, 
for it was only a matter 
of seconds for my failing 
strength. But the knowl- 
edge that I should go down 

across the rail to instant death beneath 
the wheels the moment I relaxed my 
grip made me struggle to keep my 
fingers tightly clinched. 

Flesh and blood cau stand only about 

so much, and I realized that I was very near the 
limit of my endurance. 1 had lost all sense of 
time and distance. In unbearable agony I 
seemed to have been clinging to the bar and 
the rod for hours, trying to keep ahead of those 
murderous wheels, whose rhythmic clatter on 
the rails, swelling louder and louder, was 
beating in upon my ears with the roar of an 
angry sea. 
And now at this moment a long - drawn 
| metallic scream mingled with the thundering 
noise in my ears; yet whence it came or what 
it meant, I did not realize. But after a seemingly 
long interval, when a sense of slower motion 
became evident, my dulled mind then under- 
stood that the train was stopping. 

I was on the verge of collapse; yet how I 
fought to keep my grip, while speed of the 
cars continued to decrease with lar jerks! 
lI thought the train would never stop in time. 
But at last the wheels ceased to turn, and at that 
instant I dropped down full length, with one arm 
across the rail, too far ‘‘gone’’ to stir until some 
moments had passed. 

Then, as my strength came back a little and 
my reeling brain righted itself, a fear that the 
train would start again quickened me to action ; 
so I crawled out over the rail just as the head 
brakeman and the fireman of the crew, fol- 
lowed by a section-hand, came panting up 
beside the car. 

In answer to their eager questions I told 
them, while I yet lay upon the ground, unable 
to stand on my numbed legs, what had hap- 
pened ; and they in turn explained how it was 
that my danger had become known on the engine 
just in the nick of time. 
| The section-hand, returning from his daily 
| trip of inspection of the track in his division, 
| had seen me dragging along under the car as it 
| passed him; and catching on the engine when 
it came by, he had given the alarm. Until that 
moment the crew had supposed me to be riding 
| safely on the bumpers somewhere between the 
cars. 

When the numbness had left the lower part 
| of my body, I found that, thanks to the cushion 
| of soggy snow, the long drubbing over the 
road-bed—it was nearly a thousand yards from 
| the place where I fell to the point where the 
|ear stopped—had inflicted no worse injuries 
than a few painful bruises. 

I finished the rest of the day’s run as a pas- 
| senger; but the next morning I went to work 
jas usual, although my arms were extremely 
S$ very sore. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Bay publishers of a new paper for women in 
London are confident that all the women 
in town will look into it every morning. It is 
to be called the Daily Mirror. 


B@ political parties in New York have 
nominated the same candidate for the Court 
of Appeals judgeship which will become vacant 
in January. This practice is not uncommon 
in that state, and when the people desire to keep 
the judiciary out of politics it is a good one to 
follow. 


xl is not the word to describe Prince 
Ludwig Ferdinand of Bavaria. He is a 
general in the German army. By profession 
he is a surgeon. During the past summer he 
has been playing first violin in the orchestra of 
the Munich Opera House. He attended his 
clinie before going to rehearsals for the Wagner 
performances. There are more princes usefully 
occupied than cynics may be willing to admit. 


ro issue of the London Times for August 
16, 1803, has the announcement: ‘‘ New 
York papers were received in town yesterday 
to the 9th of July inclusive. They do not con- 
tain any matter of importance.’’ The latest 
news was so old in those days that it was no 
longer news, as we moderns use the term. 
Moreover, it is to be observed that English 
editors nowadays find in American papers more 
matter of importance than they formerly were 
able to discover. 


TT Paris police have prepared a picture-book 
for the use of travellers who lose things 
which, because of unfamiliarity with the lan- 
guage, they cannot describe. It contains repre- 
sentations of all kinds of articles, from keys to 
purses, and the inquirer, after missing valua- 
bles, has only to turn the leaves and point at 
the picture that most resembles his property. 
But the system has its limitations. Unfortu- 
nately it cannot picture a temper, which is the 
article now most frequently lost by visitors to a 
foreign city who do not know the language of 
the country. 


| tg ere long engaged in missionary work 
in Turkey gives an excellent idea of the 
repressive censorship exercised by the sultan’s 
government. The latest action of the board of 
censors has been to cut out from the Book of 
Proverbs such verses as the following: ‘‘ Envy 
thou not the oppressor, and choose none of his 
ways.’’ ‘‘ Enter not into the path of the 
wicked, and go not in the way of evil men.’’ 
“Rob not the poor, because he is poor; neither 
oppress the afflicted in the gate; for the Lord 
will plead their cause, and spoil the soul of 
those that spoiled them.’’ 
,o- schoolhouses in New York have been 
opened this fall as recreation centers for 
the neighborhoods in which they are situated. 
‘The school authorities have decided that as the 
people own the schoolhouses, the people should 
be allowed to use them in the evening when there 
is no other convenient place for neighborhood 
gatherings. This is an excellent illustration of 
the present tendency to utilize existing resources, 
still further shown by the open churches in the 
crowded districts, where an attempt is made to 
produce the greatest possible results from the 
large amount of capital invested in church 
buildings. 


ew uprisings would easily be accounted 
for if it appeared that China is infested 
by many foreigners like an Englishman who 
writes a tter from Shanghai to a 
London periodical. ‘‘I can scare any native 
with a mere look,’’ he declares, ‘‘and when 
one gets into a white man’s way, that white 
man’s foot simply lifts the yellow boy into the 
road, and then all’s serene.”” This is the type 
of foreign resident or visitor that undoes in a 
day the best work of missionary or diplomatist. 
The ‘‘yellow boy’’ would be more or less than 
human if he did not long to turn out the impu- 
dent brute. 


r. Erasmus Darwin a century ago undertook 

to embody the Linnean system of botany 
in an elaborate poem in the manner of Pope. 
‘*The Botanic Garden,’’ he called it; but its 
purpose was so much better than its poetry 
that it inspired at least one notable burlesque— 
“The Loves of the Triangles.” This early 
attempt to gild science with rhetoric is recalled 
by the fairly successful effort of a newspaper 
poet who takes as his subject, ‘‘ Thoughts on 
Radium.’’ A production of this kind is bound 
to be up to date, if nothing more. Yet why 
should not the wonders of science inspire strong 
and enduring verse? The conception of wire- 
less telegraphy, for instance, is of the very 
essence of poetry. If such modern develop- 
ments call forth no masterpieces, it is the poet 
that is lacking, not the theme. 
ee the benefit, perhaps, of persons who affirm 

that they could get rich if it were not for 
the landlord and the grocer, a mechanic on 
Long Island, New York, has begun a series of 
protracted fasts, while continuing to work his 
regular eight hours. For fourteen days—at the 
beginning—he ate nothing. Not only did he save 
money, but, he says, he ‘‘felt buoyant and 
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He is persuaded that the average work- 


gay.’”’ 
ing man eats too much, and would be better off 
physically and financially if he had but ‘‘a 


small supply of food.’’ Just so. There was 
once a man who undertook to keep his horse 
on sawdust. The story is an old one, and the 
result is well known. 
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EVERYTHING IN ITS PLACE. 


The clam likes not 
The chowder pot; 
But that’s where he belongs. 
Washington Star. 
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TRADE WITH THE TROPICS. 


ew trade movements of recent years have 
been more notable than the .increased 
demand of our zone for the productions 
of the tropics. From them the United States 
is now bringing in four times as many pounds 
of coffee, sugar and rice as it did in 1870, twice 
as much tea, five times as much india-rubber, 
and twenty-six times as much silk. 

Improvements in transportation have enabled 
this remarkable development to take place. 
Better steamship facilities, perfected cold storage 
appliances and the canning industry have 
brought within. reasonable price many fruits 
which were formerly too expensive for general 
use. Even bananas, which are easily trans- 
ported, sold for eight cents each in country 
stores in 1870. A Harvard professor relates that 
when he was a student in college he used to 
welcome an invitation to dine with a certain 
family because they served bananas. 

Many other tropical products now abundantly 
used were the luxuries of a generation ago. 
Their lowering cost*on one side and the 
inereased means of the American public on the 
other have resulted in an extraordinary increase 
in their use. Sugar and other articles, which 
only a few years ago were employed sparingly 
in many frugal households, have become so cheap 

that there is now little restraint on their use. 
Seniiarty, there has been a great increase in the 
use of wheat and kerosene oil by the people of 
the tropics. 

Very fittingly have the British made botanical 
gardens a chief object of interest in many of 
their tropical cities, like Singapore, or like 
Kandy in Ceylon. The familiar household 
names of their luxuriant trees and shrubs 
remind the visitor of the new dependence of the 
modern world upon the peculiar growths of 
the perpetual summer. 


* ® 


A STATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCY. 


ork is waiting somewhere for every pair 
W of willing hands. But it frequently 
happens that the work is in one place 
and the hands in another. How to bring the 
two together is a problem which the labor 
department of the State of New York has 
attempted to solve by establishing in New York 
City a free employment bureau. 

The man or woman willing to work has only 
to fle his or her name and address and refer- 
ences with the bureau, and is thereupon put in 
communication with some one seeking the kind 
of work the applicant has for sale. The labor 
exchange has not been in operation many 
months. It is now chiefly occupied with appli- 
cations for and by domestic servants. But it 
also finds places for clerks, unskilled laborers 
and all other workers who have not labor 
exchanges of their own, and even for those 
who have such exchanges. 

It has been noted that since this state bureau 
was opened the private employment agencies, 
which require fees for their services, have been 
treating their customers with greater considera- 
tion than before. Thus the bureau is serving 
a double end: it finds employment without 
charge for those who seek it, and it corrects 
abuses in the other agencies. 

Some persons object to the extension of the 
activities of the state on the ground that the 
government should not compete with private 
enterprise. Whether one may like the theory 
of a state employment bureau or not, the bureau, 
in practice, seems to be a good thing. The 
condition to be regretted, if there is to be regret, 
is that with a congested population in the large 
cities, there are so many workers and so many 
employers who have to seek the assistance of a 
third party when they desire to employ or to 
be employed. Conditions being what they are, 
the third party is necessary, and he should be 
as helpful as possible. 


* ¢ 


MULTIPLICITY OF LAWS. 


f Draco, the old lawmaker, should visit the 
| courts in various states this autumn, he 

would discover that the moderns as well as 
the ancients deserved fame as lawmakers. 

‘‘T am fined here,’’ a Rhode Island man 
might inform him, ‘‘for burning soft coal in 
my furnaces ;”’ ‘‘and I,’’ another Rhode Island 
victim might add, ‘‘for failure to provide good 
drinking water on my passenger-trains. ’’ 

“‘T am a railway officer,” a third might 
say, in South Carolina, ‘‘and am here because 
I neglected to provide spittoons for every two 
seats in my cars!’’ . 

Along less unusual lines Massachusetts and 





New York enacted laws for the treatment of 
tuberculosis; Vermont for the substitution of 
high license for prohibition ; several states voted 
to incorporate manual training into the schools ; 
Maryland decided to admit women to the prac- 
tice of law without race or creed distinction ; 
four states enacted laws against anarchists; 
several to prevent kidnapping of children ; others 
for juvenile courts; and twelve states added 
provision’ for free libraries. 

**Different steps,’’ says the fine old motto of 
Lord Calthrop, “‘but the same way.’’ State 
legislation is not invariably wise; it is often 
incongruously at variance with laws just over 
the boundary-line; but its object is all one—the 
betterment of the conditions of living within its 
jarisdiction. 

& © 
REFLECTION AND HOPE. 
A sinewy soul exists not in the past, 
But lives on what’s to come. 
Selected. 
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THE WOMAN BEHIND THE CHARITY. 


very factory village, every town and every 

great city have to-day their institutions 

of organized charity, which have wrought 
a most beneficent change in the art of giving. 
"Not alms, but a friend,’’ is a noble watch- 
word, and by it many a broken life has been 
saved which under the old methods of indis- 
criminate charity would have gone down to 
pauperism and failure. 

But there must be a never-relaxed vigilance, 
lest institutions degenerate into mere heartless 
machinery. Nowhere is there more need for 
warm - blooded, sympathetic personality, and 
for tact, than behind the desk of organized 
charity. Left to itself, routine makes terrible 
blunders. It is mockery to send to a sick 
mother, with a tiny, starving baby on her arm, 
a package of waists to be made up at a dollar 
a dozen, that she may buy food and medicine 
for the child. Once when a mother whose baby 
had died as the result of the carelessness of a 
hospital nurse went to reclaim her dead, the 
little body was laid in her arms, and in a 
drenching rain she was permitted to walk with 
her terrible burden to her desolated home, three 
miles away. 

Tragic mistakes like these are examples of 
what an institution may do if it is administered 
without a thinking department, or if it is empty 
even for one short hour of the deep, human 
love which alone makes giving blessed — to 
giver or receiver. There must be a woman, or 
the woman’s spirit of tenderness, behind the 
charity, if it is to be trusted in this world of 
suffering and temptation. 
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LOCAL PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


ncle Sam is now doing a rushing business 
as a builder. He has fifty structures, 
mostly post-offices, under contract, and 
nearly three times as many more under authori- 
zation. Such is the volume of this work that 
Congress is unlikely to pass any new public 
building bill at the coming session. The cost of 
buildings still uncompleted will be almost as 
much as the total annual expenditure of the 
government a half-century ago, when the super- 
vising architect’s office was established. 

The construction of public buildings is one 
of Uncle Sam’s methods of “‘laying up money.’’ 
He cannot put it out at interest in the savings- 
banks like an ordinary individual, but he can 
cut off rents by owning his own business houses. 
Yet he builds so much more substantially and 
therefore more expensively than private concerns 
that the rents saved ordinarily amount to a very 
low rate of interest on their cost, often less than 
the rate on government bonds. 

But this is not wholly a dollar-and-cent 
matter. The dignity of the federal government, 
as well as the convenience of its officers, is 
involved in having suitable quarters for the 
transaction of public business. The present 
supervising architect is now employing the style 
of architecture seen in the great Washington 
buildings, notably the Capitol, the Treasury 
and the White House. This will carry a govern- 
ment look to the national edifices in all parts of 
the country, so that they may be distinguished 
at a glance from mercantile offices and collegiate 
institutions. 

It is desirable that some efinite and reason- 
able rule should be observed in the selection of 
places where public buildings are to be erected. 
Some towns of four thousand inhabitants have 
a government building ; others of forty thousand 
have none. This result comes from congres- 
sional log-rolling. This evil—like the spoils 
system—will eventually disappear. 
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TREATIES AND THE CANAL. 


he recent adjournment of the Colombian 
congress without ratifying the Panama 
Canal treaty ought not to discourage the 
friends of the canal. It is important that a 
satisfactory agreement should be reached before 
work is begun. Such an agreement cannot be 


negotiated in a short time, because the process 
of treaty-making provided for in the constitu- 
tions of the two countries is complicated and 
slow. 

Companion readers have not forgotten how 

















long it took to amend the Clayton - Bulwer 
treaty so that the United States might build 
the canal independently of Great Britain. They 
know that the Senate rejected the first treaty, 
negotiated by Secretary Hay with the late Lord 
Pauncefote, British ambassador, and that a 
second treaty had to be drafted to meet the 
objections of the Senators. But when Lord 
Pauncefote’s signature was affixed to the treaty 
the full consent to it by Great Britain was 
assured. 


When the ground was cleared for a treaty 
with Colombia by the American ratification 
of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, it was necessary 
to enter into negotiations with the Colombian 
representative in Washington. After the canal 
treaty was signed it was submitted to the United 
States Senate, and several months passed before 
the Senate could decide that American interests 
had been properly protected. 

The constitution of Colombia requires the 
ratification of treaties by both houses of its 
congress. The Colombian senate decided that 
it could not constitutionally surrender sover- 
eignty over the strip of land through which 
the canal runs, and rejected the treaty. After- 
ward there were suggestions, more or less 
formal, of amendments, but nothing was done. 
There the matter rests. The Colombian congress 
will not meet again for two years unless called 
in special session. 

In the meantime Americans have an oppor- 
tunity of learning how it seems when a treaty 
in which they are deeply interested is held up 
by the other party to it—an experience which 
should have considerable educational value. 
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BETTER TO FORGET. 


Hb old man had been sympathizing with the 
young man over an injury attempted, and the 
youth apparently desired to show that he was a 
strong character and deserving sympathy, even 
admiration. 

“Oh, I'll get square!” he blustered. “I’m an 
Indian, I am! I don’t forget a kindness, and I 
don’t forget the other thing, either. I just carry 
’em round with me, and wait for a chance to pay 
’em back!’ 

“Poor ballast for a long voyage, that is,” the old 
man answered. ‘Call yourself an Indian, do ye? 
Well, the Indians are dying out, and if they do 
so-fashion that’s probably one reason for it. 

“Pays better, I’ve found, to let some things 
drop. There was a minister once thanked God 
for a good memory and a good forgettery, and it’s 
my experience that one’s worth about as much as 
the other. Remember everything it makes ye feel 
cheerful to think about—that’s right! But this 
storing up all the little snubs and slights and hits 
and kicks is just about as sensible as making your 
supper off thistles and then going to bed with a 
porcupine. 

“I find it pays to forget my own mistakes, too, 
as well as other people’s. If there’s any lesson to 
be learned from them, I try to pick it out and put 
it away where I can find it; but I’m not going to 
worry over the foolishness I did, or the right thing 
I did wrong—not more than once. Some people 
seem to like to plant their blunders and mark the 
place, so they can dig ’em up and nuzzle ’em, same 
way a dog would use a bone; but I’d rather have 
fresh meat. 

“Then again I made up my mind long ago that | 
wouldn’t fret about lost money. If I’ve mishandled 
it, and it’s gone, that’s the end of it, and I cover 
up the hole it went into. I could have cried easy 
one time whenever I dropped a dollar; but I kind 
0’ noticed that while [ was feeling bad I was 
liable not to be earning another dollar, so I stopped 
reaching behind me and got my eyes front. | 
calculate I’ve saved a good many dollars’ worth 
of wear and tear that way. 

“An Indian! Humph!” the old man repeated, 
seornfully. “Hanging on to things that canker 
and fret ye—that either spoil your courage or 
make ye hard and bitter! Better be a wooden 
Indian, one of the cigar-store kind. Compared to 
one of these ’ere bundle-carriers, staggering under 
a load of grievances against themselves and other 
people, he’s a valuable member of society.” 


® © 
“SOMEBODY” MEANS JENNY. 


any years ago—it is not necessary to tell how 
many — The Companion published a story 
about a little girl named Jenny. Jenny, according 
to the aceount, like John Gilpin’s famous spouse, 
“had a frugal mind.” No stray needle or pin eve! 
eluded Jenny’s vigilant eyes; envelopes were 
thriftily opened and turned inside out for writing- 
paper; bits of string and stubs of pencils and odd 
buttons were all carefully hoarded. 

But not from any miserly instinct—no, indeed! 
Jenny possessed the instincts of a whole “Swiss 
Family Robinson.”’ Whenever any one in the house- 
hold began hunting for anything whatever, Jenny 
ran to her magie box, and straightway the dis- 
tracted one found his wish miraculously granted. 

Nor were buttons and pins and stubs of pencil 
the sum of Jenny’s wisdom. Whenever the remark 
was heard, “Somebody ought to do so and so,” 
Jenny said to herself, “ ‘Somebody’ means Jenny,” 
and immediately set herself to the accomplishment 
of the neglected work. So through a long and 
happy life she went her quiet way, supplying the 
humble needs and doing the humble duties that 
most people count not worth while. 

Jenny, as was said, appeared before the public 
many years ago; but one reader at least still 
remembers the enthusiasm with which for months 
afterward she collected old envelopes and pencil 
stubs, and her bitter disappointment when—either 
because her family was less careless than Jenny’s. 
or better provided with such luxuries, or because 
in the event of being in need they preferred writing- 
paper to the backs of envelopes—nobody ever 
seemed to want anything in her collection. Nor, 
although she listened eagerly, did she ever hear 




















the magic words, “Somebody ought to do so and 
so.” Perhaps her whole family were Jennys! 

All of which goes to prove that story conditions 
do not invariably square with real life. Yet, 
although the memory has summoned laughter 
many times through the years, there have been 
other times when Jenny’s motto has called to real 
duty. For, after all, ownerless tasks should not go 
unchallenged ; somebody always may mean Jenny. 


A BUSH POET. 


erry was a stockman whose portrait Mrs. Camp- 
bell Praed has drawn in “My Australian Girl- 
hood.” When Jerry was young there were no 
schoolmasters in the bush lands, and therefore his 
education had been neglected. But he could read, 
and, as he explained to an Englishman who was 
going through a colonial experience, he was of a 
literary turn of mind. 

“Yes, mister,” Jerry said one day, “I may say I 
do as much reading as any of my neighbors, and 
perhaps a bit more, And my thoughts, so to 
speak, ain’t in prose.”’ 


“Then you must be a poet, Jerry,’’ the English- ho 


man said. 

“Well, Idunnow about that. But somehow when 
I go thinking of a thing, it do seem to fall into 
rime in a kind of beautiful way.” 

“You’re an Australian Burns,” said the Eng- 
lishman, and then he had to explain about Burns. 

“Well, I dunnow, mister,” said Jerry. “I never 
took much notice of my gift—not to repeat it over 
again and make better of it. I didn’t consider it 
any use on the selection, and I just let it rip. It 
don’t dono harm. Not but what I do think that 
if I gave myself a bit of trouble in thinking it over, 
I could write as good stuff as those fellows do for 
the newspapers.” 

So the Englishman asked Jerry if he would do 
him a favor, and take a bit of trouble and write 
a poem. Jerry said he would like to have the 
Englishman choose a subject, if it was all the 
same to him, and it was decided that a calf that 
was being killed at the yards would be appro- 
priate. A little later Jerry produced this: 

Iam a little calf walking near 

What some call their better half. 

For you see me walking now 

Near my mother they call the cow, 

But when I’m dead and hung by my heel 
Most people call me veal. 


* ¢ 


THE MISSION OF MONEY. 


anon Barnett, warden of Toynbee Hall, one 

of the many Englishmen who have worked 
for the betterment of the people who live in the 
grimmest and most unlovely part of London, was 
once asked what he would do “if he were a 
millionaire’’? 

“I would not subscribe to give men that which, 
by energy or self-control, they could one day gain 
for themselves,” he replied. “I would spend my 
money on objects which would create in them a 
desire for fulness of life—for the knowledge and 
energy which hitherto have been the portion of 
the few.” 

That is, Canon Barnett, with his million, would 
improve man from the inside by giving to every 
seeker after knowledge the best and most sympa- 
thetic teaching by which to develop his intellectual 
and artistic faculties. After that, with the new 
and higher sense of dignity that had been given 
him, man would do the.rest for himself. 

To emphasize this point of improving people 
from the inside, the story of a Scotch nobleman 
may be told. He had a high sense of the duties 
of a man in his position, and as soon as he came 
into his large estates set about providing better 
housing for his people, who were living in an 
abominable way, huddled together like animals 
in one-roomed cottages. 

He built a row of pretty, comfortable cottages. 
In a little time each family was living, as before, 
in. one room and letting the rest of the house. 
That is the effect of improving people from the 
outside. 

® © 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 


octor Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, was a perfect 
type of the eighteenth century scholar and 
gentleman. He was devoted to the Church of 
England, and his habit of thought led him as far | 
as possible from dissenters; yet one story told of 
him shows him in the light of a charity greater 
than creeds. 

In the course of his preaching he had for a long 
time noticed a poor man who seemed very atten- 
tive tohis sermons. The bishop had talked with 
him and made him little presents; but suddenly 
he missed his humble auditor. Then one day they 
chanced to meet, and the bishop said, “John, I 
don’t see you at church as usual. How is that?’ 

John hesitated. Then he spoke out. 

“My lord,” said he, “I'll tell you the truth, and 
I hope you won’t be offended. I went one day to 
hear the Methodists, and I understand their plain 
words so well that I’ve attended there ever since.”’ 

The bishop pulled a sovereign out of his pocket, 
and bestowed it on his old friend. 

“God bless you!” said he. “Go where you get 
the greatest profit to your soul.” 


* ¢ 


A LADY OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


Opa Meredith recently said of a late brilliant 
and beautiful leader of English society, “She 
did not merely shuffle the cards; she was one of 





the pack.” 

An earlier leader, Lady Holland, was not one 
of the pack, to borrow the phrase, and she was | 
inclined to shuffle her cards—which included | 
princes, peers, politicians and poets—with more | 
or less flourish. 

She exacted homage; it pleased her to see dis- | 
tinguished men feteh and carry in her drawing- | 
room. It was one of her little habits to drop her 
handkerchief for some one to pick up and return | 
to her on bended knees. | 

One evening at a dinner at Holland House, when 





she had dropped her handkerchief three times in 
close succession, Count D’ Orsay returned it to her 
the third time, saying: 
“Pray, my lady, had I not better take my seat 
under the table?” 
® @ 


A GENTLE PROFESSOR. 


octor Dwight, in his “Memories of Yale Life 

and Men,” gives many a glimpse of the 
gracious men who made for themselves a good 
name at the same time that they built up the 
reputation of the university. College life half a 
century ago was as unlike the life of to-day as the 
instruction now given is unlike the work of the 
old recitation-room. Doctor Dwight tells two 
stories of Professor Silliman, one of which illus- 
trates the educational and the other the disci- 
plinary spirit of the time. 


I had presented myself before him, on a certain 
occasion near the end of my academic course, for 
an examination on studies in hisdepartment. He 
asked me to take a chair near him, and then, in a 
way peculiar to himself,—a way that was very 
helpful, rather than embarrassing to the student,— 
he Le mae me on various points for half an 


to his table, he looked at 
ng one, said: 
suppose » you would like to have me give you 
cate that your examination has been satis- 
factory, which you may hand to the president.” 
ave him, of course, an affirmative answer. 
He then handed me the paper, saying: 

“Not doubting that you would pass, ‘I wrote the 
certificate before you came in.’’ 

The professor was requested to give the first 
vote in the decision of a matter of discipline. He 
took the —- catalogue, which was lying on 
the table near him, and opening it, he said: 

“What is the student’s name, Mr. President?” 
“Jones,” the ‘ge my replied. 
“a ‘said after turnin 

somewhat A. “Jones of 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“I notice that he is from Baltimore,’’ the pro- 
fessor answered. “When I was lecturing in that 
city his father entertained me most hospitably at 
his house. I think I would treat the young man 
as leniently as possible.” 


over the pages 
e junior class ?’’ 
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WOMEN IN POLAND. 


olish women are renowned for their beauty, for 
the perfection of their hands and the smallness 
of their feet. They place the fineness of the hands 
above all other charms. “I regard my hands, not 
my face,” said one, and it is reported in Warsaw 
that the Vienna shoe dealers keep a separate case 
of shoes for the delicate feet of their Polish 
customers. 


Polish ladies maintain that when they sho 
2 +4~ show their _ feet with the 
instep to be fitted, th 16 t radesmen exclaim, “a 
those are Polish feet! 

But their tang in this distinction is not so 
much a matter of personal vanity as of satisfaction 
in the ee of ——— elonging to their 
count: For they are fervidly patriotic. They 
adore their country and hate her yrant, Russia. 

The lady of position rises Detween eleven and 
twelve in the forenoon, and s to bed at four 
o’clock the next morning. She drives from one visit 
to another, but in reality she is laboring all day 
for public interests. Everything, the founding of 
a library, a hospital, a sewing school, is made 
strengthen the Polish cause. Four ladies do not 
meet on a charity committee, says George Brandes 
without taking some measure, under that innocen 
pretext, for the national benefit. 

As a consequence of this charm and spirit, the 
women of Poland receive from the men a courtesy 
amounting to homage. The greatest consideration 
for them is a commonplace of — life. Men 
always rise in a _ tram-car to give a lady a seat. 
At any public place a chair may be ruthless! 
demanded of even the most distinguished officia 
process. with the sufficient explanation, “For a 

ady.” 


x. 


POOR MOTHER! 


he scientific housewife, says Mary Moulton 

Smith, will see that the members of her family 
receive the various elements of food in their 
proper proportion. 


“Before breakfast has been prepared,” she con- 
cludes, “‘or after it has been served and eaten, the 
housewife should add up the different amounts of 
Tn the fat and carbohydrate found in the foods. 

n the igen you can find out whether you have 

ken too much of one kind of food, or not enough 
a another.” 

The a Tribune comments on this advice 
by dropping into poetry: 

Mother’s slow at figures, but she always has to count 

The proteids, to see that we secure the right amount. 

She keeps a pad of paper and a pencil near the sink, 

And estimates our victuals, all the things we eat or 
drink. 

She lists our carbohydrates and scribbles down the fat, 

And our specific gravity—she always watches that. 
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ONE SENTENCE. 


he quickness and felicity of Hon. William M. 

Evarts in the line of repartee is pleasantly 
illustrated anew by Pres. Timothy Dwight in the 
following story from “Memories of Yale Life 
and Men”: 


On one occasion, writes President Dwight, at 
one of our Yale commencement dinners, I had the 
duty, as the presiding officer, of introducing the 
speakers. In performin this duty with reference 
to Mr. Evarts, | said, in allusion to the well-known 
—— of his sentences in public address: 

ir. Evarts will now give us a single sentence.” 
He rose and instantly replied: 
“It will be a life sentence.” 


® © 
WHY NOT? 


se —— an account of a big landslide,” said the 


new reporter. “Under what head shall I 


put it?” 


“Put it with the real estate transfers,’’ said the 
city editor, as he wrote, “Continued on the — 4 
first page” in the middle of a four-line paragraph 


¢ ¢ 


WITHOUT TRIMMINGS. 


ayne, an examiner at Cambridge Universi, 

whose questions were always of a peculiarly 

a exasperating nature, once asked a student at 

special examination to “give a definition of | 
happiness.” 

“An exemption from Payne, 


” 


was the reply 
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eople say the street was run 
Long before a house was done. 
With a tinkle, tankle, tinkle, 
Ere the vesper stars did twinkle, 
Or the night dews ’gan to sprinkle 
Thirsty grasses sweet, 
Upward from the velvet meadows, 
Homeward through the growing shadows, 
Came the cattle’s feet, 
And the path where they would wander, 
Winding here and wheeling yonder— 
That 1s now the street. 


That was years ago, they say, 
But it runs the same to-day— 
By the clanging smithy sweeping, 
Past the gray church pillars creeping, 
Widening like a white pool sleeping 
Round the hitching-poles 
Where the sunburned farmers dicker, 
And old Bess and Dapple whicker 
To their, truant foals— 
Thence it passes downward swerving 
Toward the whisp’ring willows curving 
Where the river rolls. 


Changes come but slowly here— 
One may see, this very year, 
As of old, a grandame riding, 
To the stile her sorrel guiding, 
In her level basket hiding 
Homely golden store, 
And her newly starched sunbonnet 
Has a small blue figure on it, 
As had those of yore; 
Quaint is she, but wholly human, 
Like a sweet, old-fashioned woman, 
Back in fifty-four. 


More than careless eye may meet 

Visits in this quiet street— 

Here are dreams in open daytime, 

Visions out of vanished playtime, 

Youth and joy and budding Maytime, 
We had fancied done: 

Yonder shouting barefoot lusty, 

Paddling down the roadway dusty, 
Little thinks of one 

Far away, who drops his trouble, 

And, in dreams, the barefoot’s double, 
Shares his foolish fun. 


Aye, a-‘many ghosts go down 

This dim street of Haunted Town— 

Hearts that far a-field were roaming 

Hither turn them in the gloaming, 

Like the white-winged pigeons homing, 
Now no more to stray; 

And if longing could unravel 

Knitted life, and pilgrims travel 
Paths of yesterday, 

We, too, o’er the faded meadows, 

Homeward through the lonely shadows, 
Glad would wend our way. 


THE OLD SKIPPER’S SERMON. 


Pes 4B SKIPPER who had lost 
Bp eB his position on a fishing- 

: boat because he would not 
fish on Sunday was placed in 
charge of a small smack hired 
by a few benevolent men in 
London, who charged him to 
catch more fish in six days 
than other men in seven, and 
to preach the gospel as he 
went. 
missionary to the Labrador fishermen, told the 
story on his recent visit to Boston. 

When he arrived at the fishing-grounds he 
was boarded by the skippers of four other 
vessels, one of them being the ‘‘admiral’’ of the 
fishing fleet, who knew the character of his 
new enterprise, and came prepared to despise 
it. 

“Not this ’ere cant but more whisky is 
what we wants,’’ they said. 

The skipper of the mission ship had been 
sent on a hard enterprise. He believed himself 
able to catch more fish in six days than other 
skippers in seven, but the matter of preaching 
was what appalled him. However, he prepared 
to carry out the agreement and to lose no time, 
but preach to these, his first visitors. 

There was no grog on board, but the best 
pot of tea the old man could brew was hot in 
the cozy cabin, and four warm mufflers were 
laid out. These the skipper handed to his 
visitors. ‘‘ Look yere,’’ he said, and this was 
the introduction to his sermon, ‘‘do y’ see them 
ere mufflers ?”’ 

They saw them, felt them, and knew they 
were warm and good. 

‘* What do they cost, Bill?’’ asked the 
admiral. 

**T’ll give ’em to ye on one condition,’’ said 
the preacher, progressing with his sermon. 

** What’s that?’’ asked the admiral, cau- 
tiously. 

“*That you’ll admit there’s love in ’em; for 
the ladies as knit ’em must ’ave loved ye, 
though ye never seed ’em.’’ 

“*That’s right,’’ assented the audience. 

**Well, then, take ’em. There they are,” and 
so the sermon concluded. 

The four men wrapped themselves in the 
mufflers and spoke their thanks. But as they 
were leaving, Bill added his benediction: 
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‘**Ow much more must Jesus ’ave loved yer, 
when ’e gave ’imself for yer!’’ 

Doctor Grenfell adds that this proved a most 
effective sermon, for three men out of the four 
resolved to return that love. The admiral 
“became an effective missionary among his 
admiring followers,’’ and the skipper more than 
made his seven days’ work in six, and preached 
his sermon many times. 


* ¢ 


INCIDENTAL EDUCATION. 


t does not appear that Louis Agassiz, the great 
| naturalist, had as a child any precocious pre- 

dilection for study, but his love of natural 
history showed itself almost from infancy. In 
“Life and Correspondence of Agassiz,’”’ by Eliza- 
beth Cary Agassiz, his childish amusements are 
described. When a very little fellow he had, 
besides his collection of fishes, all sorts of pets: 
birds, field-mice, hares, rabbits and guinea-pigs, 
whose families he reared with the greatest care. 
Guided by his knowledge of the haunts and habits 
of fishes, he and his brother Auguste became the 
most adroit of young fishermen, using processes 
all their own, and quite independent of hook, line 
or net, 

Their buasiearennds were the holes and crey- 
ices beneath the stones or in the water-washed 
walls of the lake shore. No such shelter was safe 
from their curious fingers, and they a such 
dexterity that when bathing er could seize the 
fish even in the open water, attracting them b 
little arts to which the fish submitted as to a kin 
of fascination. 

Such amusements are no doubt the delight of 


mony a lad who lives in the country, but the 
illustrate the unity of Agassiz’ intellectual devel- 
opment from beginnin; end. His pet animals 


suggested uestions, answer 

task of his life ; and his intimate study of the fresb- 
water fishes of Europe, later the subject of one of 
his important works, began with his first collection 
from the Lake of Morat. 

As a boy he amused himself also with all kinds 
of handicrafts on a small scale. The carpenter, 
the cobbler, the tailor were then as much devel- 
oped in him as the naturalist. In Swiss villages 
it was the habit in those days for the tradespeople 
to go from house to house in their different voca- 
tions. The shoemaker came two or three times a 

ear with all his materials, and made shoes for 

e whole family by the day; the tailor came to 
fit them for garments which he made in the house; 
the cooper arrived before the vintage to repair old 
barrels and hogsheads or to make new ones, 
to replace worn-out hoops; in short, to fit up the 
cellar for the coming season. 

Agassiz seems to have profited by these lessons 
as much as by those he learned from his father; 
and when a little fellow he could cut and put 
together a well-fitting pair of shoes for his sisters’ 
dolls, was no bad tailor, and could make a minia- 
ture barrel that was perfectly water-tight. 

He remembered these trivial facts as a valuable 
part of his incidental education. He said he 
owed much of his dexterity in manipulation to the 
cans of eye and hand gained in these childish 
plays. 

® ¢ 


MUSKRAT ARCHITECTURE. 


he muskrat builds a most comfortable house. 
In an article entitled “The Keeper of the 
Water Gate,” published in Leslie’s Popular 
Monthiy, Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts describes 
this strictly utilitarian structure. The entrance, 
dug with great and persistent toil from the very 
bottom of the bank, for the better discouragement 
of the muskrat’s deadliest enemy, the mink, runs 
inward for nearly two feet, and then upward on a 
long slant some five or six feet through the natural 
soil, to a point where the shore is dry land at the 
average level of the water. Over this exit, whfch 
is dry at the time of the building, the muskrat 
raises his house. 


The house is a seemingly careless, roughly 
rounded heap of grass roots, long water-weeds, 
lily roots and stems and mud, with a few sticks 
woven into the foundation. The site is cunningly 
chosen, so that the roots and stems of alders or 
other trees give it secure anchorage; and the 
whole structure, for all its apparent looseness, is 
so well compacted as to be secure a st the 
sweep of the spring freshets. About six feet in 
diameter at the base, it rises about the same 
distance from the foundation, a rude, ge- 
am, of which something more than three 
feet may show itself above the ice. 

To the unobservant eye the muskrat house in 
the alders might look like a mass of drift in 
which the rank water-grass had taken root. But 
within the clumsy = 8S a shapely, small, warm 
chamber, lined with the softest grasses. From 
one side of this chamber the burrow slants down 
to another and much larger chamber, the floor 
of which, at high water, may be partly flooded. 
From this chamber lead’ down two burrows, one. 
the main passage, opening frankly in the channe 
of the creek, and the other, longer and more 
devious, terminating in a narrow and cunnin ly 
concealed exit, behind a coruerese root. This 
passage is little used, and is intended chiefly as a 
way of escape in case of an extreme emergency, 
such as, for example, the invasion of a particularly 
enterprising mink by way of the main water-gate. 

The muskrat is no match for the snake-swift, 
bloodthirsty mink, except in the one accomplish- 
ment of holding his breath under water; and a 

must be very ravenous, or quite mad with 
the blood-lust, to dare the oy A ge and 
the long subaqueous passa, the muskrat’s 
citadel at seasons of average high water. In times 
of drought, however, when the entrance is nearly 
uncovered and the water ae but a little way up 
the dark tunnels, the mink will often glide in, 
- a! the garrison, and occupy the well-built 


= 
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A WALK FOR LIFE. 


singular incident happened in the summer 
A of 1867, in connection with a river boat on 

the Missouri River. Mr. H. M. Chittenden 
gives the story in “History of Steamboat Naviga- 
tion on the Missouri River.” In July of that year 
the steamer Trover was wrecked at a point two 
hundred and fifty miles below Fort Benton. 


The Ida Stockdale paopened along about the 
time, took the Trover’s freight and passengers 
to Benton, and on the way back took off her 
machinery and carried it to St. Louis. When she 
left the wreck there were two colored boys asleep 
in the hold, a fact which, of course, those upon the 
Stockdale did not know. 
hen the boys awoke and found themselves 
alone, without a —— to eat nor any means of 
defense, and surrounded by a wilderness wholly 
unknown to them, they were frightened ; but they 
soon recognized the fact that they must find relief 
immediately or die of starvation. 
They left the wreck and started down the river. 
In crossing a small tributary of the Missouri one 
of the boys was drowned. The other kept on 








night and day, most of the time back from the 
river, to avoid the bends and the swamps and 
underbrush. He had nothing to eat except a little 
bark and some flower blossoms, and did not stop 
a moment for sleep. 

His keeping back from the river caused him to 
miss the boats and trading posts. Finally, almost 
famished and exhausted, he beat his way throu 
a dense willow growth to the bank of the river in 
the hope that some boat would come along before 
he should die. 

Shortly afterward a steamer hove in sight, the 
Sunset, on her way up the river. She was a veri- 
able sunrise to the poor boy, who be waving 
an old white hat, almost the only article of cloth- 
ing he had left. The people on the boat saw the 
signal, and sent the yawl out and brought the boy 
in. His face was almost raw from mosquito bites, 
and he was so weak that he could scarcely stand. 

He was found at a point six hundred and forty- 
two miles, by river channel, below where the 
Trover was wrecked. He travelled this distance 
in nine days. With all the cut-offs duly reckoned, 
he must have averaged seventy miles a day during 
this time, and all the while without food. 

Were it not that the facts are well established, 
such an example of physical endurance would be 
incredible. e name of the little hero was 
Frederick Good, and his home was in St. Louis. 





ehold, throughout the land, 
On many a smoking pyre 
The maple-martyrs stand 
Ablaze in autumn fire. 


The winds are hushed in prayer, 
Till, falling one by one, 
Dumfounded leaves declare 
The sacrifice is done. 
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MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


he imagination of adventurous seekers after 
7 fortune and of those whom the commercial 
struggle of life tends to drive away from 
home often turns to Africa as an uncrowded land 
of riches and new enterprise. A story told by Mr. 
Harold Bindloss, author of “In the Niger Country,” 
throws light on the chances of an adventurer in 
one part of the Dark Continent. The hero of the 
tale read in one of the British papers an advertise- 
ment like this: 


“Wanted, young man as bookkeeper in a West 
African factory. A few hours’ work a day in 

leasant surroundings, unlimited shooting and 
fishing, and fine tropic scenery, with a boat and 
crew at his disposal. Free quarters. ary 
commence, £70, with chance of rapid promotion.” 

The rest of the story sounds like one from 
Kipling. Harold Stirling set out, and in a few 
weeks landed one day on a dilapidated wharf, 
and followed his native Krooboy — along a 
slimy footway until he reached a factory swarm- 
ing with rats and cockroaches. He found one 
broken-down white man, with a vicious temper, 
and near at hand the graves of his predecessors. 

For three weeks he toiled in the burning sun. 
He soon discovered that he had been duped by 
the advertisement. The nearest consul, to whom 
he applied for justice, said he had no authority to 

ve him a passage back. The young man went 

the agent and said, “Your firm cajoled me here 
under false Dp ngnny oe That cancels the contract, 
and I intend to gohome. You won’t send me and 
I have no money. Then you shall keep me here, 
but not a stroke of work will I do.” 

“Then you food.” 

“That remains to be seen. I will come in here 
every meal. I don’t think the Krooboys would 
— with me if 1 broke every bone in your 


For about a month Stirling lived in luxury and 
spent his days in the shade or fished—‘as per 
advertisement,” he said. He amused the native 
Krooboys with stories and won their confidence. 
Once, when the — bade them drive Stirling from 
the din groom, they smiled, but did nothing. 

Presently there was a rebellion among the 
neighboring tribes, and the Krooboys at the fac- 
tories all about were hastily armed. That was 
Stirling’s chance. He had been an infant an. 
He began to drill the natives, and soon a 
finely organized night patrol and an efficient 
company. While the suspense was most strained 
there was a booming of guns. The naval brigade 
was burning the village at the heart of the 
rebellion. 

After order had been restored, Stirling again 
approached the agent, who by this time had 
learned his man, and knew enough to order a 
passage home for him. 
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INSULTED BY THE GRAMMAR. 


ine six hundred pupils who meet at the evening 
school in the North End district of Boston 
for five months in the year are mostly men 
over eighteen years of age, recent immigrants, 
who go to school to learn the English language. 
The Italians, says the author of “Americans in 
Process,” are the predominating race; next to 
them come the Russian Jews. Between the adult 
pupils of these two races there exists the most 
childish and unreasonable antagonism. The men 
take offense upon the slightest occasion. 


The opprobrious —_ of “dago” and 
“sheeny” are apparently the words earliest and 
easiest learned. A class of Italians is said, not 
long ago, to have got into such an uproar that the 
presence of the head master was necessary to 
_— the incipient riot, as the teacher, a man of 

erman extraction, had been unequal to the emer- 
gency, and_was ignorant of the origin of the 
outbreak. When quiet had been restored and 
inquiries were in_ progress, the class insisted, in 
the face of the German’s protestations, that he 
had called them a 

After much discussion the mystery was cleared 
up. The teacher, in course of instruction, had 
repeated the familiar conjugation of “‘to go.” His 
Teutonic tongue h. ansformed the innocent 
plural into the unfortunate sounds of “We go 
ou go, dago,” and his class, to a man, had 
uriously resented the supposed insult. 
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INCONSIDERATE FRIENDS. 


ben Rawles was the town borrower. The 

FE position would seem to most persons to be 

one which would deprive the incumbent of 

the right to find fault, but Eben took a different 
view of it. 

“It beats all how long it takes some folks to 


read the Wty i al he said discontentedly one 
day to an idle listener. ‘Now there are the John 


Potters; a well-meaning family as ever lived, but 
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t thoughtless. 
p in for their paper 
the morning, they won’t know where itis. Often- 


they’re downri| 


Why, again and 
again when I s fir 


st thing in 


times I’ve wai as much as half an hour while 
they hunted up that paper, and then very likely 
there’d be one page missing, and nobody’d know 
just where it was. 

“They haven’t got any azetem, that’s the trouble 
with ’em. It’s a large family of different Ss, 
and I suspect the — off the paper in the 
evening, ’stead of keeping it all together and 
reading it one at a time. 

“T can manage better with their weeklies, for I 
told Mis’ Potter I’d go right over Friday mornings 
soon as it came, and read it out on the porch. Then 
they could do what they were a mind with it 


rward. 
“But I experience —it ee trouble with the 
magazines,” said Mr. Rawles, sadly. “I p 

you my word it’s been ten days after a 
was out, time and again, be gh 

it. They keep it to read aloud, the women-folks 
do. It’s a dreadful wasteful habit, but_I can’t 
make any impression on ’em. And when I get it,” 
and Mr. Rawles assumed a stern expression, “‘it’s 
ten to one if that youngest child hasn’t been 
allowed to cut a picture out of it that just spoils 
some advertising article. ‘ 

“To persons situated as I am all printed matter 
is valuable, and I hate to see such tampering with 
it; but we all have our trials, and I suppose disci- 
pline is what we need.” 





* ¢ 
POOR FLAVOR, ANYWAY. 


hen General Miles visited Galveston he 
inspected Fort San Jacinto. One of the 
men who have the ammunition magazine 
in charge was standing at the door of the place, 
says the Galveston News, holding in his hand 
two little strips of something that looked like 
macaroni. 
“What's that?” asked General Miles. 
“Don’t you know, general, what that is?” said 
the government official. 
“Don’t believe I do,” said the general, examin- 
ing a piece of the stuff. 
“That’s the —— we use in that rifle there,” 
n 


he said, pointing to one of the guns. 
Nobody laughed so heartily as the general him- 
self at the very ridiculous idea of the head of the 


United States army not knowing what powder 
was when he saw it. 

One of the officers then said, “That stuff is put 
up in those boxes you see over in that corner 
there. When the storm hit this fort and scattered 
our guns and ammunition all over south Texas, it 
became necessary for us to send out an officer to 
locate and recover as much of it as possible. 

“One day, while in pay od of this won O he 
came upon an old farmer up the bay somewhere, 
who had been picking up what he could find over 
in his section of the state. The officer found 
several of these boxes stacked away in the old 
man’s larder, and in the name of Uncle Sam he 
proceeded to seize them. 

“He got a wagon and loaded the stuff on it. As 
he was leaving the Jae the old man sang out, 
with some degree of satisfaction, ‘Take your old 
anyway! Mary boiled 
e mule!’ ” 





It’s no 
some a whole day, and it tasted I 
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COURTESIES AT SEA. 


n the days before cannon, and, indeed, until 

comparatively recent times, a vessel made its 

salutation by lowering or “dipping” its flag. 
This is the oldest and most honorable greeting 
which a ship can give. It ranks before the boom- 
ing of guns, however many, says the London 
Standard. 


This salute has always been demanded by 
English seamen, and its exaction has burned the 
hearts and the powder of generations of naval 
commanders. For a foreign ship, whether mer- 
chant or martial, to enter an End sh port without 
5 4, or dipping its national flag was to 
court the chances of war, although the profoundest 

ace existed. Without warning or ar ent the 
shore defenses or a man-of-war would send a 
round of shot across the bows or between the 
masts of the insolent intruder, and if the offending 
flag came not down instantly the foreigner was 
brought to her senses by being raked through and 
Frou. Such was the reception accorded by Sir 
John Hawkins in the sixteenth century to the 
Spanish admiral, who in time of peace sailed into 

‘ortsmouth Sound without veiling his topsails or 
lowering his flag. 

Salutes are essential matters of naval etiquette, 
and are exchanged under an elaborate code, 
arranged between the powers. The number of 
guns to be fired under all conceivable circum- 
stances is minutely stipulated. 
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A MODEST REQUEST. 


ihe wit of the Irish is proverbial, and instances 

are not wanting to show that they have all 

their wits about them in time of danger. 

An Irish switchman employed in the freight yards 

of a Western city was unlucky enough one day to 

get his left foot fastened in that death-trap known 

as a “frog.” A vigorous effort to free himself 

failed. A freight-train was backing down upon 
him, not more than forty feet away. 


Quick as Lm yy he whip his knife out of his 
pocket, opened it, cut the folds of his shoestring 
with one sweep of the blade jerked his foot out of 
the shoe, leaving the latter in the frog, and 
jumped to one side. He escaped death by a 
margin of less than a second. _ 
The freight superintendent, hearing of his 
— escape, called him into his office the next 


ay. 

Siar ,”’ he said, “you showed wonderful pres- 
ence of mind in an emergency yesterday. 
should like to do something for me to show my 
appreciation of it. What shall it be?” : 

“Well, sor,” responded Larry, scratching his 
head, “the shoe is as good as iver, but the sthring’s 
no good at allnow. Ye might give me an ordher 
for a new pair av shoesthrings, sor.’’ 
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BOARDING IT OUT. 


abe Rogers prided himself on his knowledge 
of arithmetic, as he frequently remarked he 
was “born with a head for figgers.” 


“Look here, Jabe,” said an cuaspersies neigh- 
bor, “how much longer do you think I’m going to 
pasture your calf for nothing? I don’t believe 
you’ve got a cent to your name.” 

“I have,” said Jabe, easily. “I’m the owner of 
two dollars and thutty-seven cents in cash besides 
my ve etable-garden.” ‘a 

‘Well, I sha’n’t take out my pay in turnips this 
year,” said the neighbor, testily. “You owe me 
six dollars on that calf.’ I'll cail her mine, and 
that’ll wipe off the debt.” : 

“She’s worth more’n six dollars, and you know 
it,” said Jabe. “But I tell you what I’ll do. You 
pasture her a month longer, and then I'll make 
out a paper saying she’s yours. That’ll be fair 
all around.” 























¢ Mistress Speller gave one day 
A little supper-party. 
Her guests, some twenty-six in all 
(Their names I think you may recall), 
She greeted in her sunny hall 
With welcome warm and hearty. 
‘‘And now, my little dears,’’ said she, 
‘‘What would you like to have for 
tea ?”’ 


Each looked at each, for what to say 
They did not know precisely ; 
Till A observed, though somewhat shy, 
He’d always stood for Apple pie, 
And that would suit him nicely; 
And U declared that he would just 
As lief take all the Upper crust. 











Then Timid T began to say 
For years he had but Taken 
A Tart; when B upon him frowned, 
And said if it was nicely Browned, 
He’d like a Bit of Bacon; 
And L observed, a Little slice 
Of Liver with it would be nice. 





His favorite dish, said S, had 
long 
Been praised in Song and 
ballad, 
And earnestly went on to add 
He hoped whatever else they 
had, 
They’d not omit the Salad. 
While H pooh-poohed, and called 
it trash, 
And Hinted that He’d like some 
Hash. 


C said his love for Cabbages 
Was great as ancient Cato’s; 
But eager V for Venison plead, 
And P, when Pressed, Politely 
said 
That he Preferred Potatoes. 
‘ They’re nice when Fried, but I do wish,”’ 
Said little F, ‘‘ we could have Fish.’’ 


G thought he’d like a Giblet stew, 
With lots of Gravy mellow; 

Y Yearned to see a roasted Yam, 

And J some Johnny-cake and Jam, 
The greedy little fellow! 

“I'd rather have,’’ said scornful K, 

‘‘A Kippered herring any day.”’ 


Poor Mistress Speller, when her guests 
So very rudely acted, 
Each one resolved to disagree 
With all the rest, from A to Z, 
Was driven quite distracted. 
How could she suit them, one and all? 
Yet still their clamor filled the hall. 






O said to eat an Omelet 

With Onions was his habit; 
Q called aloud for Quail on toast, 
And Rudely R demanded Roast, 

Or else a Rich Welsh Rabbit; 
While I declared that he should scream 
Unless they gave him peach Ice-cream! 


D howled for Doughnuts, crisp and hot, 
With sugar sprinkled well on; 

N cried for Nuts; and W 

For Waffles, and he Wanted, too, 
A slice of Watermelon ; 

While E upon his sturdy legs 

Jumped up and shrieked for scrambled 

Eggs. 


Then while the sad confusion grew 
Into a din appalling, 

While M demands uproarious Made 

For Muffins and for Marmalade, 
And near him, loudly bawling, 

Stood X and Z, with Zealous voice 

Xclaiming each his special choice, 


Good Mistress Speller, rising up, 
Rebuked her guests unruly, 

Till every little Letter, red 

With shame, hung down his naughty head, 
For they deserved it, truly.. 

*‘And now, my dears, I think,’’ said she, 

**T’ll order what | please for tea! ’’ 
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TWO BOYS WHO DID THINGS OVER. 
By Frederick Hall. 

NCE upon a time,’’ said grandpa, 
“there was a boy who did things 
over.”’ 

‘*Was he as old as I am?’’ Toggles 
asked. 

**Yes,’? answered grandpa, ‘* but 
you never saw him, for he lived a 
long time ago, when grandpa was a 
little boy. ”’ 

“ All right,’’ said Toggles, ‘‘goon.’’ 

‘** He had a nice home, and his father 
and mother loved him, and if it had not been 
for his doing things over, I think he might 
have grown up to be good. 

**You see, his mother had told him he must 
never say naughty words, and for a long time 
he didn’t. But one day he heard another boy 
=say some, and then once when he was angry 
he said them, and then—because he was a boy 
who did things over—he said some every time 
he was angry, until he could not have helped 
it without trying very hard. 

‘*When he was old enough to go to school he 
went every day for a whole month, and then, 
one afternoon, he ran away. Of course that 
was a very bad thing to do, but it could have 
been made all right again, or almost right 
again, if that night he had only told his mother 
about it, and the next morning told his teacher ; 
but he didn’t do that, and what was worse, 
his doing things over made him run away from 
school the next day, and keep on running 
away until both his mama and his teacher 
found out about it, and he had to be punished, 
and even that did not cure him. 

“‘One day, after he had learned to say bad 
words and run away from school, he saw’on 
his mama’s table a penny that he knew 
belonged to her, and he took it and put it in 
his pocket and kept it. Now that, you see, 
was the very worst thing he had done yet; but 
even for that, I feel sure, his mama would 
have forgiven him, if he had only told her. But 
he didn’t, and his doing things over made him 
keep on taking things that belonged to his 
papa and his mama and the little boys and 
girls who went to school with him, until from 


being a bad boy he grew up to be a bad man, - 


and I am very sorry to think it, but I don’t 
believe he ever changed and was good again.”’ 

Toggles saw that it was a very sad story, 
and for fully five minutes he sat thinking and 
quiet as could be. 

**But, grandpa,’’ he said, finally, ‘‘I don’t 
see how his doing things over made him bad. 
It was just doing the bad thing first; and if he 
had done good things over he would have been 
a good boy.’’ 

“T declare,’’ exclaimed grandpa, ‘‘I believe 
that’s so! Suppose you tell me a story about 
a boy who did good things first.’’ 

Toggles stretched his legs out on the grass, 
and looked hard at his bare feet. 

**Well, once upon a time,’’ he began, ‘‘there 





was another boy who did things over. He 
didn’t live a long time ago, but you never 
saw him, ’cause he lived away off, and his 
name was Jack. And the first warm day when 
he went barefoot his mama said, ‘Jack, be 
sure you wash your feet before you go to bed.’ 
And Jack didn’t like to wash his feet, but he 
remembered, and then—he was a boy who did 
things over, you know—he did it the next 
night and then the next one, till finally he 
hardly had to think about it at all, any more 
than saying his prayers. And then—and then 
—oh, yes, and then when he went to school his 
mama said, ‘Jack, don’t you ever be tardy;’ 
and sometimes he had to run hard, but he 
always got there, and he kept doing it over till 
nobody ever thought of his being tardy. And 
then—and then in school his teacher said to 
him, ‘Jack, learn your lesson,’ and he learned 
it just as well as he could; and then he kept 
on getting good lessons,—-because he was a boy 
who did things over, you know,—and—and I 
think he grew up to be a good man.’”’ 





‘Well, now, do you know,” said grandpa, 
‘*I believe your story is a great deal better one 


than mine.’’ 
yi 


CAN YOU GUESS? 


hen Helen Fiske was eight years old 
she had a birthday party, and all her 
little friends were invited. 

They had a delightful time playing games 
and singing, and after supper they amused 
themselves guessing riddles for a time. The 
children told some very good ones that were 
hard to guess, but the one that puzzled them 
most of all was the one that Mrs. Fiske gave, 
and this is what she said: 

**You all know, children, that this is Helen’s 
eighth birthday. Now I never have had but 
seven birthdays, and yet you know that I am 
a great deal older than Helen. Can you tell 
me how that can be?’’ 

Mrs. Fiske was not joking, and finally one little 
girl guessed how it was. Can you guess, too? 
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SUSAN AND 


SALLY. 


BY ROSE MILLS POWERS. 


hen Susan sews, the needle goes 
So swift and sure and steady, 
That almost ere wee Sally knows, 
Her dolly’s dress is ready, 
With dainty bows of ribbon gay 
Tied on in just the prettiest way. 


For Susan went, with shears and spool 
And squares of silk and cotton, 

For one long year to sewing-school, 
And she has not forgotten 

The way the teacher counseled her 

To neatly hem and smoothly shirr. 


When Sally sews, the needle shows 
A temper most unruly, 
Gets stuck or lost, and even grows 
At times quite spiteful, truly ; 
And pricks poor Sally’s wee pink thumb, 
Until the glistening teardrops come. 


For Sally is but three, you see, 
And still is quite a baby, 
So mother lifts her on her knee, 
And says, with kisses, maybe 
She, too, some day to school shall go, 
And learn, like Susan, how to sew. 





BARNYARD TRAGEDIES. 












































CONUNDRUMS. 


What letter gives courage to the aged? B 
makes the old bold. 

What will make merchandise of those who 
are no longer young? The old are sold by s. 

What will make aged persons mildew? M 
makes the old mold. 

What will cause old people to double up? 
F makes the old fold. 

By what letter are the aged informed? The 
old are told by t. 

What keeps aged persons from letting go? 
H, because it makes the old hold. 

Why is a man carrying a basket of loaves on his 
head sure to be ill-mannered? Because he is 
under bread (underbred). 

What is the difference between a fault we have 
—s succeeded in conaes ring and an immigrant 
who is landing? One is just overcome and the 
other just come over. 

What is the name of the boy who can be set at 
liberty by a letter? Fred will be freed by e. 

What letter will make a boy eager? A will 
make Ernest earnest. 

What letter will make a boy curve? D will 
make Ben bend. 

What letter will make a girl wed? R will make 
Mary marry. 

What animal could easily be remodeled into a 
graceful garment? A goat into a toga. 

What animal could by a slight change be soon 
converted into metal? Roe would be ore by a 
slight transposition. 

What inclement season would be most accept- 
able in an arid country? A cold spring. 

How can a Scotch child be made to protect 
gain and hay? A bairn becomes a barn by losing 
an i. 

How could a little child ee! grow into a 
tower of great renown? y adding a babe 
becomes Babel. 

What pronoun is a sorceress? Witch (which). 

What pronoun is never here? There (their). 

What pronoun belongs to the potato? Eye (1). 

What pronoun belongs to the musical scale? 
Mi (me). 

What pronoun possesses a spout? Ewer 
(your). 

Which of the Presidents of the United States 
must have done the oo Tile on the roofs of the 
houses in Washington? er (tiler). 

Which of the Presidents of the United States 
amounted to more than the first man? Adams. 

Which of the Presidents of the United States 
was called upon to clothe the members of his 
Cabinet? Taylor (tailor). 

Which of the Presidents of the United States 
was called a boon? Grant. 

Which of the srette we n ight be expected to 
divide the country? Cleveland (cleave land). 

What acid should one never use to clean a 
clock? Lactic (lack tick) acid. 

What ship will accommodate only two passen- 
gers? Courtship. 

What bird is either a root or an animal? The 
cormorant (corm or ant). 

How does the square of twelve compare 
With a dealer in rice and sugar and spice? 
One is a gross, the other a grocer. 
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C URRENT- EVENTS 
IVISIONS IN THE BRITISH CABINET.— 
Mr. Chamberlain, secretary for the colo- 

nies, Mr. Ritchie, chancellor of the exchequer, 

Lord George Ilamilton, secretary for India, 

and Lord Balfour, secretary for Scotland, have 

resigned from the British cabinet, and their 
resignations have been accepted by the king. 

These resignations were occasioned by differ- 

ences over the fiscal question. There were 

three groups in the cabinet: those who, like 

Mr. Ritehie and Lord Hamilton, are unwilling 

to promote any change in the traditional free- 

trade policy ; those who, like Mr. Chamberlain, 
desire a tariff which can be made the basis 
both of preferential agreements with the colo- 
nies and of retaliatory action against countries 
which discriminate against British products; 
and those who, like Mr. Balfour, the prime 
minister, favor a tariff for purposes of retalia- 
tion, but are not prepared for a preferential 
tariff on colonial products, which must involve 
duties on foodstuffs. Mr. Chamberlain’s letter 
of resignation made it plain that he regards so 
much of his program as relates to preferential 
rates as for the present impracticable because of 
public opposition, but that he wishes to be free 
from official responsibility in order that he may 
continue the agitation for the full program. 

R. CHAMBERLAIN’S CAREER. — Mr. 

Chamberlain, who is now 67 years old, 
became active in civic affairs in 1870, and was 
three times chosen mayor of Birmingham before 
his first election to the House of Commons 
in 1876. He was at that time a radical. After 
the general election of 1880, Mr. Gladstone 
invited him into his cabinet as president of the 
board of trade, and in 1886 as president of the 
local government board; but in 1886 he parted 
company with his chief and resigned from the 
cabinet because of divergent views on the ques- 
tion of home rule for Ireland. He soon became 
leader of the Liberal Unionists, a political group 
composed of men who, like himself, had left 
the Liberal party because of disagreement with 
the Gladstonian policy. He promoted the coali- 
tion between the Conservatives and Liberal 

Unionists which in 1895 carried the general 

elections, and was invited into the cabinet by 

Lord Salisbury and retained by Mr. Balfour as 

secretary for the colonies. 

pounss -CLAss Post-OFFicgs. — As a 
result of a controversy over a fourth-class 

post-office in Delaware, attention has been called 
to the fact that the new civil service rules which 
went into effect last April include fourth-class 
postmasters in.the classified service. This does 
not bring them within what is known as the 
merit service, to which appointments are made 
only after competitive examination; but it for- 
bids discriminations against them on political 
or religious grounds. 


HE CENSUS OF THE PHILIPPINES has 

been completed, and shows a population of 
6,976,574, subject to slight modification when 
the figures are revised. Although only 8 of the 
more than 80 races and tribes in the islands are 
regarded as civilized, these 8 contribute more 
than 6,000,000 to the total population. 

HE BuBONIC PLAGUE. —One hundred 

cases of bubonic plague, 80 of them fatal, 
are reported from a suburb of Manila. Several 
cases of the plague have been reported at Mar- 
seilles. It is believed that the germs were 
conveyed in bales of rags from Constantinople. 
The ravages of the plague in India have long | 
ceased to attract attention, but the official | 
statistics show a frightful mortality from this 
cause. The plague appeared in Bombay in 
1895. 
from the malady; in 1897, 56,000; 
118,000; in 1899, 135,000; in 1900, 93,000; in 
1901, 274,000; in 1902, 577,000; and in the first 
three months of 1903, 300,000. 

Crisis IN Hun@ARY.—The demands of 

the so-called ‘‘Independence party’’ in 
Hungary have brought about a parliamentary 
crisis. This party, without whose support, 
apparently, a stable ministry cannot be formed, 
insists upon the Hungarian language for 
Hungarians in the Austro-Hungarian army, 
Hungarian flags and emblems, and Hungarian 
officers to command the men. Emperor Francis 
Joseph, September 17th, in an army order 
which occasioned a great stir in both Austria 
and Hungary, declared that he would never 
consent to these demands, nor give up the rights 
and prerogatives guaranteed to him as the 
supreme commander of the army. 


in 1898, 


MPERORS IN 
Emperor arrived at Vienna September 18th, 
upon a visit to Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria. 


von Biilow, and although there was nothing | 
especially significe ant in the sentiments exchanged | 


between the two monarchs in public, there is an 


The next year there were 1,700 deaths | 


Councin. — The German 


He was accompanied by Chancellor | 
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‘asia 100 all diff., Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 

Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 

ica, Turkey, Persia, ‘Tunis, etc,, and 
000 fine mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 10c. 60 

di rid 8. 73be. 

Ch.A.Stegman, 


Auts. wtd., 50%. 1908 List PREE. 
5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,St.Louis,Mo. 


$2.00 OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 


Five Best Selling Articles and Catalog. Exp. Prepaid. 


Weare largest mfrs. of New Novelties in Alenia, 
Granite and Tin Ware in the U.S. Address Dept. AG, 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, Lil., or Buffalo, N.Y. 


Painkiller “" 


(PERRY DAViS’) 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon 
& Healy ‘‘Own-Make’’ Instruments are 
referved aby by Orchestra, Banda 
ssa, ni, etc. Lowest prices. Big 
Catalog ; 1000 illustrations; muiled free; 
itgives es instructions for amateur bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 27 Adams St.,Chicago. 











Stops 
Chills 

















Do You Want More? Nor ener | A 
“THE BOOK-KEEPER,” the Business Man’s Magazine, 


will show you the road to success. 
Send 15 cts. to-day for a3 months’ 
trial of a handsome monthly mag- 
azine for Book-keepers, Cashiers 
and Business Men. It will teach 
vu Book-keeping, Shorthand, 
enmanship, Law, Short Cuts, 
Corporation Accounting, Bank- 
ing, Business_ Pointers, ©, musing 
Arithmetic, Lightning Calcula- 
tions, Advertising, etc. 
Every department edited by an 
expert, and these experts stand 
E. H. Beach, Editor. reody to help you— absolutely free. 


Book-Keeper Publishing Co., Ltd., 5 Book-Keeper Bidg., Detroit. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thereughiy, and ques tongs. Expen- 
ses low ana can uced one-half by 

rking for board. Railroads 
“sive our graduates immediate 
employment and furnish free 
passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 
we can fill, and give students choice of 
different railroads in many states. Write 
for Catalogue. We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 














It Fits the Spot 
that Hurts. 


An Ideal Holiday Gift. 


BAILEY'S 


Good Samaritan 


Hot Water 
vr Bottle. 


A “‘Doll’s Bottle” given 
every mail order. 











with 


Soft asa pillow. Every 
inch of its surface re- 
lieves and soothes. Lar- 
gest in heating surface 
and comforting wer. 
For Earache, “= —~, 
or Neuralgia 

peng = moist *cloth 4 
he ho disk. 
Unequaled ~ the Sick. 

A perfect foot-warmer 
when the ends are but- 
toned together. Don’t 
run any risk. It will be 
wanted quick some time. 

5-in. diam. (face size),$1.00 

8-in. diam. ao 1.25 











wery One Guaranteed. Ask Dealers. Sent on 
receipt of price. Rubber Catalogue Free. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
LEEMING, MILEs & Co., Agts., Montreal. 














| 


impression that one purpose of their meeting | 


was to consider the Macedonian question. 











IT’S A MISTAKE 
TO ATTRIBUTE COFFEE ILLS TO POOR GRADES 
OF COFFEE. 

Many people lay all the blame for the diseases 
caused by coffee upon the poorer grades of coffee, 
but this is an error, as the following proves: “I 
have used every kind of the best grade of tea and 
coffee that can be got from a first-class grocer, but 
never found one that would not upset my nervous 
system, and it was not until I began to drink 
Postum Food Coffee in place of coffee and tea that 
I had relief from the terrific attacks of nervous 
sick-headache from which I had suffered for thirty 
years. 

“T had tried all kinds of medicines, but none 
helped me. 

“Soon after I stopped drinking coffee and began 
to drink Postum the headaches grew less, and it 
was not long until I was entirely cured, and I 
have never had a return of this distressing trouble, 
for nowadays I never drink coffee, but stick to 
Postum. 

“As soon as my wife saw what Postum had done 
for me she gave up coffee, which she had drank all 
her life. This was six weeks ago, and she is a 
changed woman, for her nervousness has all 
disappeared, her face has become smooth and 
her cheeks have a good, rosy-red color. She 
sleeps well, too, something she could never do 
while she drank coffee. We consider Postum a 
household necessity in my house, and have induced 
many friends to try this wonderful food drink in 
place of coffee.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
| little book, ““The Road to Wellville.’ 








$1.00 BIG STOVE OFFER. 


If you can use the best big 500-pound steel 
range made in the world, or the best coal or w 
heating stove ever made, and are willing to have 
either stove placed in your own home on three 
months’ free trial, just mention this paper 
and send to SEARS, RoErBUCcK & Co., - Cone. 
and you will receive free by return mail big 
pictures of both stoves, also many other cooking 
and heating stoves; you will also receive the 
most wonderful $1.00 steel range and heatin 
stove offer, an offer that places the best stee 
ran or heating stove in the home of an 
fam fly, such an offer that no family in the land, 
no matter what their circumstances may be, or 
how small their income, need be without the best 
cooking or heating stove made. 


This Sideboard is Yours 


If you order our Standard Goods — 
Soap, Teas, Coffees, etc. (69 differ- 
ent kinds of groceries to choose 
from), for your own use or to sell to 
your friends or neighbors. You get 
the profits between Factory and 
Family in a handsome premium. 


Our new 64-page 
book of 250 Pre- FREE 
miums sent .... 


Purnigure, Silverware, Dinner 

Sets, Watches, etc.) 
It will show you just pr you want most and how 
to get it. Order an assortment of our standard 





goods, select premium— we will send the pre- | 
By sending cash | 


mium at once with the goods. 


with os an extra dollar’s worth of goods is 
given 


Dept ©, Standard Soap Works, ‘ts::” 








‘*Mama calls me the JELL-O girl. She 
says | want it to eat every day. Now! 
am having lots of fun with the packages, 
building a house for my doll.” 

Order a package from your grocer to- 
day. Four Fruit Flavors: Lemon, Orange, 
Raspberry, Strawberry. toc. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N.Y. 




















ASTHMA Book st Free, Dit; Havas, Buttalo Ne. 


and through service on House- 
CHEAP RATES hold Goods to and from Cali- 
wees eee fornia, Colorado, Oregon, 
Washington. Write for rates. Map of California free. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., V, 325 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The Effervescent 
**tried by time’’ 
Remedy for 
Disordered Stomachs, Sick 
Headache and Consti; 
50c. and $1.00 

At druggists or by mail 

Tarrant Co., 21 Jay St.NewYork 











i 
Buygesed Ser or New York 
ysicians in 1244. 








60D Different Bulbs all for 30c. 


2 New} ow Dwart Cn Calla. . 


rts. 
itelela, whitestar. 
nBacred! & Ixtas, 3 sorts. 

3 acess — iitiy. Sparaxis. 3 sorts. 
Grape Hyacinths. 
elgtan yacinths. & Glant Ranunculus. 

68 ish Iris. 

$ Stars Hothichem. 5 mixed. 
8 Snowdrops. 5sorts,mixed. 

All diferent feolors and fine flowering basdy bulbs. 

Also l who and Boods, ur 6! Cata- 
1 e of Baibs. “Plants 8, for i planting and 
= iter bloo: coming. Choicest Hyacin: ips, Narcis- 

3, Crocus, Lilies. —, Vines, its and Rare new 
Winter flowering Pian 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 





Resinol Soap 


Best for scalp; best for toilet, bath, 
nursery. A derivative of the famous skin 
ointment — Resinol. Sold everywhere. 
Sample Free. 

RESINOL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 















It is Good Form 


to serve bouillon 
in cups, using the 


+ Orchid 


Bouillon 


Spoon. 


Silver-plated ware. Equal 
to Sterling in Finish. 
Superior in Durability. 
If your dealer does not sell them 
we will send prepaid direct — 

factory on receipt of price, 

each; per set of six, $2.25. 

We poe Not in the Trust, 

stal for 
eae ue No. h. 

SIMEON L. & GEO. H. 
ROGERS eee 
Hartford, — 













CRYSTAL 


Domino 
SUGAR 


A 
Triumph 


in 
Sugar 
Making! 


ae al 


Sold only in 5lb. sealed boxes! 


“CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” is packed in neat, sealed boxes, and i is NEVER sold in 


bulk. , It is 
handling. ence, no dirt, no waste, no 
piece sparkles like acluster of diamon 


acked at the refinery and opened in the household; —there is no intermediate 
ssible adulteration. 
, the result of its perfect crystallization. 


Every piece alike—and every 
Conve- 


nient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant’ in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in ex- 


cellence. 


pleased when you have tried it in ps tea, 
and is manufactured only by HA 





When buying this sugar remember that the sealed kage bears th 

“Domino” Mask, ‘‘ Domino” Stones, the name of “Crystal bomi i” as wee e mS 
of the manufacturers, You will be pleased the moment you open a box. 
coffee, etc 


EMEYERS & ELDER SUGAR R 


mino,” as ~_ as the names 
ou will be bett 
t is sold pratt first: rocers, 


“Class 
INERY, NEW YORK: 





Help Tarett 


with the Only Natural 
Porous Food Made from Wheat. 





rc IS a remarkable fact that no other food takes the 

place of Shredded Wheat. This is true because 
in it the complete requirements of the body are 
found—the i ical food faasere of the human 
organism—its perfect food 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 


Can be Prepared in Over 250 Different Ways. 

Cook Book artistically illustrated in colors, **The 
Vital Question,” sent FREE upon request. 
Address The Natural Food Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.- 

















sealdae 
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**T1qUID GAs.’’—A new illuminating material 

has been discovered by Hermann Blau, the 
Bavarian chemist. It is made from oil gas. 
By a process of rectification the methane and 
hydrogen contained in it are separated from the 
gas, and, by a pressure of 40 atmospheres, are 
reduced to the liquid form, in steel receivers. 
The new compound can be used in the place of 
petroleum, alcohol and acetylene, and it is said 
to give a light of a beautiful color, preferable 
to that of the electric light. 


passe uAyY CoTrron-TREES.—Cotton-grow- 
ing has lately attracted much interest in 
Paraguay, and many inquiries have been 
addressed to our consul at Asuncion about 
American cotton gins, presses, tires, baling, 
and so forth. The native cotton of Paraguay 
grows on tall bushes, approaching the size of 
small trees, and is consequently difficult to 
pick. These bushes produce during from seven 
to ten years. The question of planting Ameri- 
can cotton in Paraguay is under discussion. 


mag to Tutrty MILLION CANDLES.— 
The German government has erected a new 
lighthouse on Helgoland, in which a return 
has been made from the Fresnel lenses and 
prisms of other modern lighthouses to the old 
form of parabolic reflector with a powerful illu- 
mination in the focus. The illuminator is an 
are-light, with a current of 34 amperes, and an 
estimated candle- power of 30,000,000. The 
revolving reflectors are parabolic glass mirrors, 
silvered on the back, and no protection against 
the weather is provided in front of the light. 


IRELESS TELEGRAPHY BETWEEN 

IsLaNnps.— The lines of the French 
cable company between Guadeloupe and Mar- 
tinique having been broken for more than a 
year, the wireless telegraph system has been 
put in operation between these islands, and re- 
cently it was thrown open to the public. Our 
consul in Guadeloupe reports that the service 
is satisfactory, and that on the average 60 
messages a day are transmitted each way. 
There are occasional interruptions, ascribed to 
weather conditions, but these are not frequent. 


AKING SILK FROM Woop.—Under an 
English patent a manufactory near Stettin, 
Germany, is turning out skein silk made from 
wood-pulp. It is said that no special kind of 
wood is needed to furnish the pulp. The latter, 
after undergoing a chemical treatment, is driven 
by hydraulic pressure through very fine tubes. 
The strands thus formed are, separately, hardly 
perceptible to the eye. Eighteen of them 
twisted together make a thread of silk. This 
silk is very soft, and of a cream color. It is 
not as strong as genuine silk, but there is said 
to be a large demand for it in Stettin. 
NGLAND’sS NEW SERUM LABORATORIES. 
The Jenner Institute of Preventive Medi- 
eine has recently opened an extensive set of 
buildings, comprising laboratories and stables, 
on the summit of a small hill at Queensberry 
Lodge in Herts. The work to be carried on 
consists largely in the preparation and testing 
of antitoxins to be employed for the treatment 
of diphtheria, tetanus and other diseases. The 
laboratories have been arranged upon the plan 
of providing separate buildings and isolated 
rooms for the handling of different kinds of 
serums, thus avoiding the risk of contamination. 
The rooms have papyrolith floors, with rounded 
corners, white glazed adamant walls with dadoes 
of white tiles, and an abundance of window 
space. 


RILLING WitH STEEL SHOtT.—The price 

of black diamonds, used for core rock drills, 
having risen in 40 years from 3 dollars to 50 
dollars per carat, a substitute for them has long 
been sought. One such substitute is furnished 
by the shot drill, invented by Mr. Davis, an 
Australian. In this machine the place of the 
diamond-cutters is taken by chilled steel shot, 
fed through a hollow rod in the drill, which wear 
away the rock by a crushing or grinding action. 
A machine, recently tested in New York, easily 
cut through a mass of brick and cement, and 
even through embedded plates of cast iron, 
making smooth cores of four feet in length. 


ow Deep CAN WHALES DIvE?—Al- 

though it is a common belief among sailors 
that whales, when they ‘‘sound,’’ descend to 
enormous depths in the ocean, and although 
Doctor Kiikenthal has estimated that the larger 
whales commonly dive to a depth of almost two- 
thirds of a mile, yet Doctor Racovitza of the 
Belgian Antarctic Expedition challenges these 
statements, and avers that about 300 feet is the 
maximum depth to which a whale can dive. 
He bases this statement partly on the fact that 
the fish on which they feed, and to obtain which 
they are accustomed to sound, dwell near the 
surface, and partly on the fact that at the 
depth of 1,000 yards or more the pressure is 
so great that they could not withstand it, and 
that their muscular strength is not sufficient to 
propel them into the regions where it prevails. 
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CORN STARCH 
TALK 


By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 


A child’s craving for sweets is a very 
natural one, and should be gratified, but 
in arational manner. When a child is 
allowed free access to the cake box or 
doughnut jar he is often tempted to eat 
when he would be much better off with- 
out food, so it is well to restrict the use 
of sweets to a legitimate place, as a 
dessert to the regular meal. Much meat 
is not a suitable diet for children, but 
starch and fats are very needful. 

The fat of cream and good butter 
is easily assimilated and more digest- 
ible than the fat of meats. To furnish 
starch we have many food products to 
choose from, and sugar in various forms 
plays <n important part. For pure 
starch we have nothing to compare 
with Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch, 
and it may be used in some dish daily 
without monotony. It is capable of 
infinite variety in preparation, and is 
both inexpensive and easy to use. 

A simple cake that will please almost 
any child is one in which cocoa and 
Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch form a 

t. The receipt given makes a simple 
and attractive cake which will give no 
one a pang of regret for the eating. 


COCOA TEA CAKES. 


Beat singly three large eggs into a 
scant cup of sugar creamed with a third 
of a cup of butter. When smooth 
and light add half a cup of milk and 
half a cup each of flour and Kingsford’s 
Oswego. Corn Starch sifted with three 
level teaspoons of baking powder and 
one-fourth cup of cocoa. Beat well, 
add a little salt and half a teaspoon of 
vanilla. Place in muffin pans, sprinkle 
with chopped nuts and bake in mod- 
erate oven. 

(CORN STARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Making a Start in 
the World— 


Young men just out of school — 
Young women who have their 
own way to make — 

Energetic men and women of all 
ages and conditions can find per- 
manent and profitable employment 


sellin 
° ALUMINUM 
COOKING UTENSILS. 


Our new plan takes away all the objectionable 
features of canvassing — makes the work easy 
and pleasant and adds greatly to the profit. 

This company is the largest maker of Aluminum 
in the United States. 


Write to-day for details. 


THE ALUMINUM 
COOKING UTENSIL CO., 


Box Y.C. Pirtsspurc, Pa. 


Majestic 


Iron and 
Steel 


Ranges 











Last long- 
er—Use 


more wa- 
ter— Heat 
it quicker 
and give 
better sat- 
isfaction 
than any 
other 
range. 


perfect 
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The MAJESTIC is the 
cooking apparatus 
to be had for Farm, City or Hotel, 


For sale by over 3,000 dealers throughout the 
United States. If you have no Majestic dealer 
in your town, write us. We will send you our 
booklet illustrating all sizes of Majestic 
Ranges, and containing valuable information 
about economical kitchen arrangement. 











Majestic Mfg. Co., 2026 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 




















| ame and Boys’ Py 
tockings; Half 25 
Hose for Men, C. pair 
outwears any other at the price, being 
knit of yarn spun of four threads of finest 
com bed Fgyptian lisle, instead of one- or 
two-threads as _ used in other brands, 
making “ Y K M” hosiery as much bet 
ter than other sorts as four cents are 
better than two cents. Look for the 
“VY K M” stamped on all genuine 4-thread 
lisle hosiery, obtainable at 25c. pair. 
Misses’ and Boys’, single or double 
knees, fine or Derby rib, medium or 
heavy weight. Sizeséto10. Black only 
Men’s Half Hose, two_weights 
medium and heavy. Colors: Black, tan, 
pearl, mahogany, Tourist and Cadet 
‘ue. Sizes 9 to 11x. 
Lf your dealer won’t supply you, we will. 


| bampie pair 25 cents; 6 pairs (one or 

| astorted colors), $1.50, delivered free. 

Write for booklet, “The Reasons 
Why” economical buyers find 
= * hosiery preferable to 

any other brand. 

YORK KNITTING MILLS, 

Main Street, York, Pa. 














The Overland Limited 


EXCELLED BY NONE. 


Only three days CHICAGO 
to CALIFORNIA, via 


UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Finest train. Shortest route. 
Smoothest rcadbed Day- 
light ride through Echo 
Canon, Weber Canon, skirt- 
ing GREAT SALT LAKE, down 
the Humboldt Valley and 
over the wondrously beauti- 
ful Sierra Nevadas. 


To California 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
UNION PACIFIC 


Omaha, Neb. 

















HOME 


Sewing Machine. 


A prime requisite in every home 


whose occupants would be well 
dressed. No matter how costly 
materials may be used or how 
carefully fitted the garment, if the 
machine work isn't perfect the 
garment lacks that completeness 
of finish required by people of re- 
fined taste. If you would know 
more about the New Home write us 
for literature and the name of a 
New Home dealer near you. 


Our WARRANTY 
Never Runs Out. 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 








He would have been glad 


to have had 


Ee Rupifoam 


for his 


“fs TEETH 


BEFORE RUBIFOAM, the idea) scientific 
dentifrice was discovered, there was an excuse for 
TOOTHLESS OLD AGE. 

NOW, by the early use of this preservative tooth 
wash, PERFECT TEETH may be enjoyed a lifetime. 











In a new dress, with colored picture dials 
illustrating the popular sports. Nickel sil- 
ver cases with antique pendant. Will delight 
the heart of every boy. Nine different dials 
to choose from. Fully guaranteed. For 
sale by all Jewelers. Illustrated sheet sent 


on application. 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 
OFFICES 
37 Maiden Lane, 131 Wabash Ave., 
New York. Chicago. 
Spreckels Bldg., San Francisco. 

















TORREY’S 
SWING STROP 


RAZOR POCKET 


quate 










i) 


Your razor always with your strop. Practical and 
convenient. 

No, 986-sw, Polished Linen, extra selected Horse 
Hide. Morocco Case stamped in Gold, price $2.00. 

No, 97i-sw, Prepared Web and Oiled Leather, 
Leatherette Case, price $1.00. 

No, 979-sw, Single Oiled Leather two stropping 
surfaces. Leatherette Case, price 75 cents 

Sent postpaid if your dealer cannot supply you. 

Torrey’s Dressing will keep an 
strop in soft, pliable condition. 15¢ postpaid if not at 
dealers, Catalogue full of valuable information for 
shavers sent free, 


J. R. TORREY & CO., 
P. 0. Box 86, Worcester, Mass. 

















































COMPANION is an illustrated 
vr for all the family. Its sub- 
is $1.75 a year, in advance. 


THE YOUTH’S 
weekly pa 
scription price 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 


scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus A venue. Boston, Mass, 








THE PLAGUE. 


his is one of the oldest diseases 

knowntoman. The Old Testa- 
ment contains an account of at 
least one extensive and fatal epi- 
demic of a disease which appears 
to have been bubonic plague, and 
which was seemingly spread by 
infected mice. After the epidemics 
of the middle ages, ending with the 
great plague in London in 1665, the disease was 
seldom heard of in Europe, and indeed it was 
believed by many to have died out; but for 
centuries it held its own in Central Asia, and from 
there was carried in 1894 to Hongkong. Thence 
it spread to India, where its ravages were at one 
time so fearful as to excite the horror of the 
civilized world. 

Since that time the disease has frequently 
threatened to invade the cities of Europe and 
America; but although there have been localized 
epidemics of sufficient severity to cause apprehen- 
sion, as on the west coast of Mexico some 
months ago, the plague has never really gained 
a foothold among civilized peoples. 

When the disease was first studied by modern 
scientific methods, it was believed that only rats 
and other rodents shared with man the undesirable 
distinction of a susceptibility to plague; and it 
was thought that wholesale destruction of the rats 
would put an end to the disease. Undoubtedly 
they are the most commonly infected of all 
animals, and the most likely to carry the germ 
from one part of the world to another; but 
recent investigation in Hongkong has shown that 
chickens, horses, dogs, cats, and nearly all animals 
living in contact with man are equally susceptible 
to the disease. 

This fact complicates the problem of restricting 
the spread of plague on land; but it remains true 
that rats are practically the only carriers of 
infection on shipboard. 

Plague attacks chiefly the natives in those 
cities where it prevails. This is not due to any 
innate immunity in the white races, but rather to 
the protective influences of soap and water. 

So long as plague prevails in the East it will 
doubtless be brought from time to time to the 
seaports of Europe and America; but a well-fed 
and fairly clean white population, living under the 
sanitary conditions prevalent in North America 
and northern and western Europe, would have 
little to fear, even should it gain a temporary 
foothold in the crowded foreign settlements of our 
large cities, as it is believed to have done some 
time ago in San Francisco Chinatown. 
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OCCUPATIONS THAT ‘“ KILL TIME.” 


|" a case recently tried before a London court it 
was testified that seven workmen took seven 
weeks in making some repairs on three doors in a 
certain West End house—that is, four hundred 
and eighty-one hours of time were spent on the 
piece of work. 

But, as London Answers points out, there are 
people in London who have to “kill time” in a 
very different fashion. It adds: 

“The men who achieved this go-easy triumph 
ought to have been sentenced to six months of 
matchbox-making in the East End; for match- 
box-makers must work with lightning speed, or 
starve. The price paid for the making of these 
boxes is two and three-fourths pence—less than 
six cents a gross. 

“The work of making a matchbox consists of a 
large number of operations. The outer cover has 
to be cut to size, the sides of the drawer shaped 
and covered with paper, and then the thin strip 
of wood forming the bottom must be pasted on. 
After this the strip of sandpaper upon which the 
matches are struck must be affixed, and the label 
placed outside. 

“A woman and two children, working from seven 
in the morning till half past eleven at night, are 
able to make seven gross of boxes, and thus earn 
a farthing less than two shillings—say, forty-eight 
cents. 

“It is in these terrible home industries that 
speed is of such vital importance. The pay is so 
unutterably wretched that the lives of the workers 
are one long fight against starvation. 

“The shirt-finishers and trousers-pressers are 
among the worst off. One woman, whose case 
was reported before the Sweating Commission, 
received sevenpence a dozen for pressing and 
sewing the buttons on boys’ knickerbockers. By 
working twelve hours a day she was able to finish 
two dozen pairs, thus earning one shilling and 
twopence, about twenty-eight cents. Of this 
miserable amount, she paid six cents for fuel for 
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heating her irons, and four cents to a girl for 
carrying the work to the shop, leaving her total 
earnings for twelve hours eighteen cents. 

“The shirt-finishers, even the quickest of them, 
cannot make more than three cents an hour.” 
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ARCTIC ANIMALS. 


he musk-ox of the far north is a very strong 

and tireless animal. It expends a tremendous 
amount of energy in walking and in pawing in the 
course of a day’s grazing, and when startled or 
intent on new feeding-grounds it travels long 
distances at a rapid pace, and with no regard to 
the irregularities of the country. Commander 
Robert E. Peary, in Frank Leslie’s Magazine, 
describes this animal as distinctly gregarious. 


Hunting musk-oxen in northern Greenland and 
Grinnell Land, although entailing a great deal of 
work, is not difficult, for seeing the animals is 
tantamount to securing them. Either from natural 
stupidity, or as a result of their freedom from 
molestation in their arctic fastnesses, they are 
a e. 

“Although the danger to a man from the charge 
of a musk-ox is very possibly a real one,’’ says 
Commander Peary, “I have never yet seen any 
member of any of my parties in peril even of a 
slight accident on this account.” 

Oommander Peary also writes of the narwhal, 
which he describes as an animal of systematic 
habits, with regular “beats.” The schools make 
stated tours in and out of the bays. It is a 
striking sight to see the entire school moving 
with clock-like precision, the long, sipeming horse 
rising in unison from the water, followed the 
bluff snouts, then the jets of vapor as the animals 
“blow,” and last the rounded backs. 

The full-grown animals are mottled in black 
and white. Adult males are from fifteen to 
eighteen feet in length, exclusive of the beautiful 
er horn which projects from the snout, and 
attains a length of from five to nine, and possibly 
more, feet. he females are without the horns. 

The thick, rich blubber of this animal is highly 

ized as giving a very clear flame in the stone 

amps of the natives. The rubber-like epidermis, 
about half an inch in thickness, is one of their 
sporiess delicacies. The wire-like sinews along 
ne back, which actuate the powerful tail, make 
a yery strong thread for sewing tents and boot- 
soles. 
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PREPARED FOR THE WORST. 


| M*: Brown’s enemies say that there is nothing 


else in the world he enjoys so much as finding 
fault and putting other people in the wrong. When 
engaged in this pleasing occupation he loses all 
hold on a sense of humor which is none too keen 
at other times. 

Not lon agp he and his wife were taking a trip 
through the White Mountains, and at one place 
they were to be called at half past five in the 
morning to take an early train. Mr. Brown 
wakened first, and after a glance at his watch fell 
back on his _ with a groan that frightened 
his wife out of her slumbers. 

“Here it is on the tick of half past five,” grum- 
bled Mr. Brown, in response to his wife’s troubled 
questions, ‘“‘and if they don’t call us within five 
minutes we sha’n’t have time enough to get dressed 
and eat breakfast! But it’s no more than I 
expected.” 
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FELT NO NEED OF IT. 


iN aeronaut at a county fair had made rather an 
unlucky ascension. His balloon had gone 
high enough, but the wind had carried him a mile 
or two farther away than he anticipated, and 
the car, in descending, had become entangled 
in the top of a tree in a village street and 
spilled him out. He struck the ground with some 
violence. 


A crowd quickly gathered about his prostrate 
r 


“Stand back and give him air!” exclaimed three 
or four at once, 
he aeronaut was not seriously hurt. 
himself feebly to a sitting posture. 
“Air?”? he echoed, in a tone of deep disgust. 
“Don’t you think I’ve had air enough in the last 
ten minutes?” 


He raised 
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IN HIS OWN TIME. 


xX old Scotchman, named Robert Gordon, was 
seriously ill. He had, says the New York 
Times, been wheedled into making a will by a 
crowd of greedy relatives. 


The paper had been drawn up, and lacked only 
the signature. The sick man was propped upin 
bed, and a pen was put into his hand. He man- 
aged to write ““Robert Gor—” and then fell back, 
exhausted. 

A nephew seized the pen and offered it to him 


again. 

“D, Uncle Robert, d!” he urged, referring to 
the next letter of the signature. 

The old man’s eyes =. 

“Dee!” he growled. “I'll dee when I’m ready, 
ye avaricious wretch!”’ 
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NOT DANGEROUS. 


New York clergyman, who was one of the 

guests at a beautiful seashore home, was 
asked to supply the pulpit one Sunday. He had 
done so the year before, during his visit, and the 
congregation had been large. 


On Saturday afternoon, as he sat in his room, he 
heard two of the grooms yr! as they returned 
to the stable after having delivered two riding 
horses at the front door. 

“IT don’t know but I'll go to’ear ’im at the 
hafternoon service,” said one of them. 

“There! I knew you’d come around,” said the 
other,ina tone ofapproval. ‘‘He’s a well-meanin 
man, and as I told you, I’ve heard him twice, an 
what harm has it done me?”’ 
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ONLY A SUGGESTION. 


he Washington Star says that the young officer, 

in his white duck trousers, was moving 

gallantly among the ladies who were visiting the 
battle-ship that lay off Newport. 


He was not aware that he had sat down in 
paint, or in plain dirt, and that his trousers were 
not spotlessly clean. But others had noticed it, if 
he had not. Finally some one on one of the small 
boats that were circling about the battle-ship 
called out in a rich Irish voice: 

“Och, Misther Liftinant, wudn’t yer ducks be 


betther for a shwim?’ 
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School Children Should Drink 








Children require a nutritious, palatable table 
drink. It is well known that tea and coffee 
are injurious, as they impair both the digestion 
and nerves of a growing child. Horlick’s Malted 
Milk is invigorating, healthful, upbuilds and 
strengthens the brain, nerves and muscles. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk contains, in the form of a 
tempting food-drink, pure, rich milk, from our own dai- 
ries, combined with an extract of the choicest grains. It 
is very nourishing, delicious, and easily digest Put up 


in powder form, instantly prepared by stirring in hot or 
cold water, without further cooking or addition of milk. 


In TABLET form, also, ready to eat as a quick school 
luncheon, or in place of candy, at recess, or between 
meals. In both natural and chocolate flavor. 

Samples of powder or tablet form, or both, will be sent 
free upon request. All druggists sell it. 

Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis. U.S. A. 


94 Farringdon Road, London, England. 25 St. Peter St., Montreal, Canada, 
































Dresses 
Be sure that our Trade-Mark ison 


EVERY CARD OF FASTENERS. 


Better than Button or Hook-und-Eye. It holds 
tight,is neatly hidden from view, and is easy to 
manipulate. e are the originators of this 
fastener: look out for imitations and buy the 
genuine “ Hear It Snap ” (trade-mark on every 
card of fasteners), which are strong and per- 
fect. Be sure you follow directions how to sew 
them on, printed on every card. 
} baw yo dealer hasn’t them, send his name and a 
ent stamp for samples, or 6 cents for trial set. 
United States Fastener Co., 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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CORN SYRUP 


Better than honey for less 
money. Nutritious as well 
as delicious. At grocers, 
10c, 25c, and 50c tins. 
CORN PRODUCTS CO., 
New York and Chicago. 
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bridges, and do not mind walking on the 

narrow foot-paths skirting the houses, you 
can go many a crooked mile dry-shod in Venice. 
In such wanderings it is amusing to come 
upon a squero, where gondolas are built and 
repaired. 

The water approach to one of these dock- 
yards is by a long, mud-plastered slope, at the 
top of which the black gondolas drawn up for 
repair look like so many stranded whales. 
Here are floods of black paint and pots of pitch 
and tallow always boiling and bubbling. 

In former times the Venetian craft were made 
of walnut, beautifully carved by hand, but 
common pine is mostly used at present. 

The boards must be thin, well-seasoned, and 
as free from knots as possible. The regulation 
coat of black paint is not applied to a gondola 
until the boat is a year old, the unpainted state 
being a proof of newness, as well as disclosing 
any knots or other imperfections. After the 
defects are covered with ‘paint the boat loses 
in value. 

A gondola is usually thirty-six feet long. 
Only a small portion of the flat bottom rests 
in the water; prow and stern slope sharply 
upward, and the craft turns as easily as if on a 
pivot. So fully under control is it that there 
are only two places in all the intricate mean- 
derings of the Venetian canals where gondolas 
cannot pass—one hard by the Phoenix Theater, 
and the other near the Palazzo Mocenigo. 

A good gondola has three characteristics: it 
draws little water, turns readily, and obeys the 
poling of one gondolier. 

At the prow is the graceful steel ferro with 
its six teeth, standing high as the roof of the 


[’ you are good at finding darksome little 





cabin, and serving as guide to the gondolier in 
passing under a low bridge, as a cat’s whiskers 
are said to give her warning of a tight squeeze 
of her body in an unfamiliar hole. 

A good steel ferro costs twenty dollars; it 
requires frequent and thorough polishing, twice 
a day, at least, in damp weather, and a good 
gondolier may be known by the gleam on his 
ferro. 

Astern is the branched prop for the sculling- 
pole, by which the gondolier sends his boat’s 
black nose prying into every corner of the water 
city. 

The snug little cabin, called the felze, holding 
two or four passengers, is covered with black 
cloth, tufted and fringed with black, and is 
provided generously with soft, black leather 
cushions—all very hearse-like in appearance, 
save for the brass sea-horses and dolphins 
sporting among the straps and tassels. It is 
carpeted and curtained, and usually the picture 
of a saint hangs above the cushions. The felze, 
with all its belongings, costs one hundred 
dollars; and the gondola complete in all its 
equipments has a value of about two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

The general blackness dates from the sixteenth 
century, when the republic of Venice issued an 
order that all gondolas, save those of foreign 
ambassadors, should be black—this as a check 
upon the great extravagance in decoration which 
had become the fashion. With woodwork 
heavily gilded and carved, ornaments of silver 
and gold, pale blue and rose-colored silk cur- 
tains and cushions richly embroidered, the gon- 
dolas of that time must have been beautiful 
indeed. 

Quiet on the soft cushions under the black 
drapery, you seem to be sliding gently and 
comfortably over the green water in your own 
funeral procession. 

‘*Stali!’’ is the gondolier’s musical warning 
cry—‘‘To the right!’’ ‘‘Premé!’’—‘‘To the 
left!” 

If two gondolas come into collision, the cries 
are less musical but more picturesque. 

** Blood of Diana! Why didn’t you call 
‘Stali’?”’ shrieks the gondolier whose craft has 
been bumped. 

“*T did, figure of a pig!’ 

“You didn’t!’’ . 

‘‘What sort of ass’s ears wag on your head 
that you can’t hear a fellow call ?’’ 

‘What sort of a croak was it came out of 
your gin-soaked throat? Body of Bacchus!’’ 

“Your worm-eaten hulk couldn’t stand an- 
other scratch, eh ?’’ 

Thus the tongue-lashing goes on long after 














the winding of the canal has hidden the | 
disputants from each other’s angry gaze. 
As you disembark, a shabby old man hob- 


with the hook at the end of his stick, for 
which graceful but unnecessary service you 
pay one cent. ‘ 

The man’s hook, called a ganzo, may be 
worth examining. These old fellows spend 
much of their time in ornamenting their 
hooked sticks with stray bits of copper and 
brass, and small coins fastened on with copper 
tacks. Here and there you may possibly find 
an osela embedded in some old fellow’s ganzo 
—this is a small silver coin with an interesting 
history. 

As long ago as 1275 the Doge of Venice was 
required once a year to send five wild ducks, 
fat and lean, turn about, to every nobleman in 
the city. This custom grew tiresome after a 
while, and in 1521 the doge was allowed to have 
a silver coin struck, with a bird upon it, called 
osela, which was sent to the nobles instead of 
the ducks. 

In time these coins began to be regularly 
circulated as Venetian money, and so continued 
till 1796. They are now very rare, and among 
curiosity-collectors command a good price. 
Sometimes an old ganziero will sell you his 
hook, and if among the peep-show of ornament 
on the stick you find an osela, you have a prize 
indeed. 
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KNOWLEDGE CASUALLY ACQUIRED. 


M express-train, heavily loaded with sleepers 
for the East, was stalled at midnight not 
long ago in a two-mile tunnel near Wenatchee, 
Washington. The train was hauled by two 
engines, and the engineers and firemen of both 
were overcome by gas from the engines. A 
passenger named Abbott, awakened to the situa- 
tion, forced his way to the locomotive, released 
the air-brakes, and let the train run down the 
slight grade into the open air. But for the 
knowledge which Abbott had picked up through 
questions and observation about locomotives and 
air-brakes, and his prompt heroism of action, 
probably all the persons on 
board the train would have 
been suffocated before out- 
side help arrived. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
says that when he was a 
boy he learned to write 
shorthand ‘‘for fun.’’ Dur- 
ing the war he was sitting 
one day in General But- 
ler’s tent, and heard him 
send for a stenographer. 
“*Use me,’’ said Hale; and 
all the rest of his time in 
camp he acted as General Butler’s personal 
secretary in the morning, and in the afternoon 
wrote out the letters and despatches from his 
shorthand notes. The experience was not only 
of great value to himself, but an important 
service to the Union cause. 

Mr. John T. Trowbridge tells, in his recent 
autobiography, how he went asa lad of eighteen 
to New York to earn his living by his pen. 
Without a single friend in the city or a letter 
of introduction, and with only a few dollars in 
his pocket, he tried to sell his literary wares. 
Ile boarded with an old engraver, whe, in the 
busy days before Christmas, begged Trowbridge 
to help him engrave gold pencils. So fertile 
was the boy in design, and so quick to catch 
the knack of the tools, that he was soon earning 
two or three dollars a day, and so bridged over 
a financial crisis. 

In his young manhood Edward Fitzgerald 
took up yachting, and on his long cruises desired 
something to read which he could not finish in 
a few days. So he took with him first the 
Greek and later the Sanskrit classics, out of 
which studious pastime grew some of the most 
perfect translations of modern times, among 
them that of ‘‘Omar Khayyam.’’ 

None of these accomplishments was acquired 
for immediate use, but ‘‘for fun.’’ Having 
been learned thoroughly and well, they were 
none the less effective. ‘‘The man who learns 
Spanish in order to sell his father’s manufac- 
tures to Spaniards may use it to read Cer- 


& 


vantes; and the man who learns chemistry to | 
make better soap may still be capable of appre- | 


ciating the atomic theory;’’ and as was so 
recently proved, the boy who feeds his curiosity 
on the working of air-brakes may thereby save 
the lives of fellow creatures. 
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TIM O’HAGIN’S CHARACTER. 


N* every one can write a recommendation as 
skilfully as the hero of this incident. A few 
days ago, says the Philadelphia Telegraph, a 
young fellow was arraigned before a magistrate, 
charged with a small offense. 

‘‘What have you got to say for yourself ?’’ 
the member of the minor judiciary demanded. 

“*Oi’ve a gud carracther, judge, ’’ was the reply. 

The defendant produced a soiled scrap of 
paper and handed it over. Unfolding it, the 
magistrate read : 

“This is tim o’hagin who wunse wurked for 
me as moter man of a trachshun engin up at 
the filter beds, and he always keeps up grate 
steem. Michael Finley, Germantown.’’ 


bles forward and holds your gondola steady | 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The Com- 

panion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 

it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
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Normal School, College or University in New England. 
Address Educational Department, 

The Youth's Companion, Boston. 
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When in search of health 

Come Here ! and rest for mind and body. 

Your physician will agree. Through Pullman Car Ser- 
ort from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Boodlet free. 
TEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N.Y. 
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ROCK RIDCE HALL. 
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orous schoc e. American ideals. Pamphlet, with 
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[jon wait till your baby gets 
all out of order trying to live 
on things that don’t agree with it 
and then try 


RIDGE’S FOOD, 


but begin with it and have a well 
baby from the start. Thousands 
of feeble, unpromising babies that 
could take no other nourishment 
have been saved by Ridge’s Food. 


Sold everywhere. Send for booklet and 


FREE SAMPLE. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 











40 Years the Standard. 


Worth Reading, our booklet which 
describes our large variety of 
fine rubber goods sent free. 
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Combination 
Fountain Syringe and Hot- 
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ers. For sale by 
dealers; vy you 
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we will mail a 
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25 Ibs. Baker’s Teas, Etc., 


or a cheaper Pa ker for 20 Ibs. 
or Ladies’ Nickel Chatel: uine 

Watch and Pin, 15 lbs. ; Ladies’ 
or Gents’ Silver Wate h, = Fy 
Ladies’ or Gents’ Gold_ Watch, 
50 lbs.; Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle, 
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00 lbs.; Comet Camera, 5 lbs. ; 
Gold Ring or Crescent Camera, 
101bs. ; Peek-a-Boo Camera, 30 lbs. E xpress pre pi my 
to any point on a cash order. Write Sor Cataloque 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 




















Pacific Coast 


Daily and personally conducted excursions; 
choice of routes; low rates; diversified scen- 
ery; $6 for double berth in sleeping cars from 
Chicago; special attention to family parties. 


The Best of Everything. 


Books, maps and folders on application to 
Geo. I. Humphrey, Asst. Excursion Mgr., 


368 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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eral use. Largest bottle now on the 
market for & cents. In bulk for 
large users, carton work, etc. 
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DONT 
Crate Your/mgers Of 


IT IS EASIER AND BETTER TO USE 


SLADE'S 


POWDERED 


NUTMEG 


Absolutely Pure. 
Extra Strong. Full Weight. 


Simply shake and the deed is done. 
No nutmeg wasted on the grater. 
No small pieces to throw away. 
Most convenient — Most economical. 
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Ask your grocer for Slade’s 
Nutmeg, in sifting-top tins, 
and refuse inferior kinds. 


If It’s ‘‘ Slade’s’’ It is Pure and Good. 
D. & L. SLADE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 















Bunions and Warts. Soeasy to spply 5 sticks fast , 


does not spread like a greasy salve. Sold by respons. 
ible drugyists; or by mail on receipt ‘of price. 
Dent’s Toothache Gum stops toothache instantly ; 
prevents decay ; removes offensive odors. 15c at drug- 
gists—or we mail it, €. 8 DENT & CO., Detroit, Mieh, 











All Amateur 
Photographers 


Are invited to 
take part in 


The Youth’s 
Companion’s 





Contest 
For 1903. 
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Grand Award 
$100. 


Regular Awards 
$2 


Special Awards 
$75.00. 
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Contest Closes October 31st. 





Regular Announcement con- 
taining List of Awards and 
rules governing the contest 
will be mailed on receipt of 
name and address by 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPT., 


The Youth’s Companion, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Crawford Ranges have 


The Best Grates, 


Easiest to operate and without 
the vexatious features of others. 


The Best Oven Heat Indicator. 


Easiest to read and always reliable. 


Send for the Illustrated Circulars of 
our various styles. 


WALKER & PRATT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 31-35 Union Street, 

















More Improvements Than All Others. 
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There is Only ONE Damper (patented). 
The greatest 


improvement ever made in cooking stoves, and no 
other has it. Two-damper ranges are confusing. 


They Have the Best Ovens. 


Steadiest and easiest to control; asbestos lined, 
with heat-saving cup-joint flues, which utilize all 


One motion regulates fire and oven. 


the heat and consequently save fuel. 





Crawford Ranges have 


Removable Nickel Rails. 


They simply lift off. This is a 
Crawford invention and makes 
stove-polishing and nickel-clean- 
ing easier. 

If there is no Crawford Agent in your 


town we will send you a Crawford on 
30 days’ trial. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY 


To secure a New Companion Sewing Machine. 


NTENDING purchasers of a 
sewing machine usually ask 
one or more of the following 


questions : 


Wer rY PLP = 


One word will answer each of these nine questions. 
That answer we can give in three letters —YES! 

Through our former references to the New Companion, 
you may have wondered whether this machine would fully 
meet your ideals. If you are at all interested in the purchase 
of a new sewing machine, may we not send you our booklet, 
also seven feet of testimonials from those who have used the 
New Companion for many years. We are sure the booklet will 


Will the machine do first-class work ? 
Are all its parts durable ? 

Is the finish first-class ? 

Is it fitted with a full set of attachments ? 
Has it ball bearings ? 

Is it warranted ? 

Is a limited time allowed for trial ? 

Is safe delivery guaranteed ? 

Is the equipment of the machine first-class ? 


interest you, and what is better, we can save you a large sum. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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